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NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


Part THE First. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. FAUST AND MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Tuat day of the Manuel little party—and 
Violet had taken all its responsibilities on her- 
self—seemed almost té trail by. Fermor was 
still fretting against what he thought the “ un- 
meaningness” of the whole affair. Why, how- 
ever, should they mind Aim? It was only to be 
expected that they would take their own course. 
No letters by post that morning. He had a 
good mind not to go at all, the thing was so 
absurd ; but then if he got unwell and stayed 
away, he would be talked of, and asked about, 
and looked at, which would be yet more absurd. 
Above all, there would be a scene—tears and 
injured looks, and that kind of pressure. 

Hanbury had gone away for a few days, but 
had come back express the night before. His 
passage—some hundred and twenty pounds’ 
worth—had been taken and paid for out, and 
the splendid fast steamer had sailed out of 
Southampton a week before. Groaning chests, 
ranked under the title of “heavy luggage,” had 
been put on board a sailing ship, and the sailing 
ship had weighed anchor and dropped down the 
Thames, so that was lost as well as the passage 
money. He “sold off” many things, furniture, 
dogs, horses—among others, the famous brute 
that had won the fatal race—hurriedly, and at a4 
sacrifice. So here was further loss. Yet he 
did not care. He was beginning actually to live 
again, to breathe, to stretch his arms. He was 
seen to walk fast and excitedly, not to slouch 
along. His hopelessness was being mixed up 
with uncertainty—which was an improvement ; 
just as a condemned prisoner is encouraged 
when he knows that powerful exertions are being 
made for a reprieve. 
_ Major Carter, who had got letters that morn- 
ing, met him in the little street. Hanbury was 
full of importance. The major turned back 
With him. 

“A great day for Eastport,” said the major, 
cheerily. ‘We are all so interested in our 
friend’s little adventure. Quod faustum, &c., 


you know the quotation”—which Hanbury did 
not. “They are charming girls—what I call a 
sweetness about them.” 

Hanbury turned on him eyes that almost 


of gratitude he could not but add: “and I 
know, I am sure, they like you.” 

“T dare say Miss Violet does,” said the other, 
“T don’t think Miss Pauline quite so much. 
She, Miss Violet, is so soft and winning; like 
the flower she is called after, so retiring and 
delicate. Do you know, my dear Hanbury, I 
often get uneasy when [ think of the rough 
east winds—you understand me?” Hanbury 
sighed heavily. “And that, I will confess to 
you,” added the major, lightly touching the arm 
of his friend, “is the only thing that gives me 
a little uneasiness on her score—I mean, our 
friend Fermor, who, though he has a fine natu- 
ral disposition, and is full of the best points, is 
scarcely suited—you understand. And now, 
do you know, it has occurred to me lately, that 
some such idea has lately come upon her gentle 
mind; and it has been remarked,” added the 
major, with mystery, “by others, too.” 

anbury became irresolute. “Fermor,” he 
said, “is indeed scarcely suited. I doubt if he 
understands her.” 

“ He is really a fine character,” said the 
major, warmly, “and is my friend. But I tell 
you candidly I never liked this match. He 
is for the world. She is for quiet domestic hap- © 
piness. Poor sweet child! I can see she is 
even now turning back to old days. Another 
sort of nature would have suited her better. It 
is too late now to go back.” 

“ Yes,” said Hanbury, gloomily. 

“But,” said the major, “I am very glad of 
this opening, for I have wished to speak to you, 
and you are not a man to misunderstand frank- 
ness. It would not do—it would not answer— 
and would be scarcely fair———” 

“ How !” said Hanbury, colouring. 

“T say I wish it could be undone, but it 
can’t. No, it lies on you. You must discourage 
it as much as you can. She is young and im- 
pulsive, and cannot hide her feelings. But you 
must be generous, and make the sacrifice.” 

Clumsily disguised pleasure flashed in Han- 
bury’s eyes. He could hardly contain himself. 
“You know,” said he, confidentially, “I owe 
nothing to Fermor. He used me unfairly. It 
is an open game between us. Besides,” he 
added, with pride, “if I could only save 
her——” 

“ Hush!” said the major, “ this is all in con- 
fidence. I merely threw out the hint. Fermor 





swam. 


“Indeed taey are,” he said; and out 





would be in a fury if he knew it. I must go. 
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Think no more of it, I beg. We shall meet at 
the little festival. Au revoir!” 

Hanbury went his way with all his spirits, 
soul, heart, everything bounding and springing 
within him. He hurried tumultuous to the 
Manuels. He found them in confusion. Violet 
and her confidential maid were out. She was 
almost, Hanbury found out, in a sort of light 
fever; for the crisis was now coming on. er 
sister had noted even a little wildness. She was 
wrought up to the highest pitch, for she had 
given out, as it were by proclamation, that this 
night was to end the whole—to bring every- 
thing to a splendid issue. By this charm she 
had with difficulty laid that sleeping lion, her 
brother. 

Hanbury, roaming about the little town, soon 
lighted on her. He came up to her shyly, yet 
exuberantly: She welcomed him according to 
her new tactics; led him about as her escort 
to many shops, and chattered all the while—all 
the while, too, looking eagerly round to the 
right and left for spectators. These she soon 
found. For Young Brett passed by, and looked 
after them, wondering ; and Major Carter passed 
by, also wondering ; before whom Hanbury drew 
himself up with pride. But Fermor, who was 
most desired, did not see that little progress. 

He had paced his room a great deal that night. 
He was now feeling the monotony of desertion. 
He had no excitement to keep him up. “To 
be wasting in this place,” he thought ; “and a 
life like mime, by my own stupid folly, to be flung 
away.” Rarely, indeed, in his life had Fermor 
made so honest a confession of incapacity. 

It was coming to four o’clock, and darkening 
gradually. Post came about five. He had bade 
his man, Mr. Bates, be sure to go down before 
the time and fetch his letters. “Of course there 
will be no letters,” he said, “because I want 
them. I suppose they think, zow, I am noi 
worth writing to.” 

By-and-by dropped in Young Brett, who, on 
the mention of Violet, or her “little party,” 
told eagerly how he had just met her “ with that 
fellow Hanbury.” He remarked that that gen- 
tleman was plucking up wonderfully. He won- 
dered what he (Hanbury) “was at” in “hanging 
about” in this way. 

“IT know,” said Fermor, starting up and 
beginning to pace the room. “I understand it. 
It’s no matter now, but it will come right in 
time.” 

Some little friendliness on Young Brett’s part 
being repelled rather roughly, that youth went 
away scared. ‘ Weshall meet to-night,” he said, 
as a farewell. 

“Well!” said the other, “ I suppose we shall. 
We meet now, and may meet to-morrow. There 
is no need of telling each other of such good 
news.” : 

“No! no! of course,” said poor Brett, 
colouring. 

Later came Major Carter. 

“J met your friend Hanbury in great spirits.” 

“I suppose,” said Fermor, “in Miss Violet’s 
company. What is the meaning of this ?” he 





added, violently. ‘“ Do they want to set me up 
for the whole town to laugh at ? It is outrageous. 
People coming im here every minute telling me 
what they see, All Fermor’s injuries came 
rushing on him. “I’m not to be played on in 
this fashion, To be talked of by the low tea-table 
gossips of a low place like this. How dare 
they attempt to be playing these petty tricks 
on me! I tell you what, Carter; I have a good 
mind to give the whole tribe a lesson.” 

‘No, no,” said the major ; “I acquit her— 
se is too much of a child, too quiet and harm- 
ess.” 

** Who mentioned her, pray ;” said Fermor 
becoming calm. “Did I? Then, pray don’t 
say so. Too much of a child! There’s a nice 
alliance for a man that might rise in the world. 
A man that at this moment might be high in 
India, and talked of. I declare, Carter, I 
could sit and cry when I think of all I have 
lost and been obliged to give up, and for 
such a set, You know what I am, and what 
is in me. Isn’t it a cruel thing? And Sir 
Hopkins knows, yet I must say has behaved 
nobly; but what could he do? ‘A child,’ and 
‘ perfectly harmless,’ in India! And after all this, 
to dare to be playing their wretched little game 
upon me.” ; 

This was a tremendous burst for Fermor. 

“T must say,” said the major, calmly, “their 
ee are quite beyond me. Its a game, 

tell you candidly. I have reason to know it.” 

“You have ?” said Fermor, eagerly; “ show it 
tome. Prove it.” 

The major shook his head, “ I can only say,’ 
he said, “that I met that very Mr. Hanbury 
with, as you say, Miss Violet Manuel—and had 
a little talk with him previously.” 

** He was in spirits,” said Fermor. 

“ How did you know that?” said the major 
astonished. ‘So he was. He threw out some 
hints. You know he is rather of an open nature. 
By the way, he seemed to hint at a sort of 
justification of himself, as he said you had used 


him very ill. 

‘IT suppose so,” said Fermor. ‘ What is 
he aggrieved about ? Good gracious, is not this 
a free country? Who forces her, or who is 
forcing? If they want him, let them take him, 
in God’s name. Let her say so at once, and 
let them have done with these wretched tricks. 
I’m sick of them.” 

This was the irritation of, say, a month back, 
all burst forth at one moment. The major 
paused. “I am glad you have spoken to 
me so frankly,” said he. “I should advise 
some decided course. A clear, final, and positive 
explanation. I shall come here again, late if 
you will allow me.” : 

The major was gone, the darkness was —— 
on yet stronger. It was past five o’clock, an 
here now was his man, Bates, entering with 
the lamp, and the post. Absolutely a whoie 
mail of letters for Captain Fermor. ‘“ And 
here, sir,’ added Bates, “is a letter as was just 
left by Miss Manuel’s maid,” The demeanour 
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of Miss Manuel’s maid, hgd she to make such 
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| have a sort of infatuation, yok know my opi- 


| matters I have picked up here. As for the child 














| tice to say that I never, by persuasion or advice, 
| have attempted to interfere with your plans of 
| life; but, on this occasion, I must speak plainly. 


‘| would not hesitate a second; but it is for you 
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an announcement with a reference to Mr. Bates, 
would have been conscious and awkward. But 
Mr. Bates was a soldier and unmoved. Fermor, 
however, gave preference to the regular mail. 
One from Lady Laura. One from his army 
ent. Several from tailors, perfumers, besides 
circulars, and a large envelope directed in 
Sir Hopkins’s well-known official hand. Ner- 
vously, though he expected, nothing from it, 
Fermor drew his chair in and began to read. 
It was very closely written, and with a heart 
which beat quicker and quicker with every 
line, he read it through. Towards the end, he rose 
and took a short hurried march backward and 
forward, then read on; when he had finished, 
there was a strange look in his eyes. 

He rang the bell. Go for Major Carter at 
once,” he said to Mr. Bates; “do not lose a 
moment.” 

He did not open Lady Laura’s epistle, though 
it contained news that young Piper had, the 
night before, offered himself to Alicia Mary at 
Blickmore’s Hotel; nor the mixed crowd of 
tailors’ and other tradesmen’s. He read his 
relative’s letter over again. 

The major came. He had had a letter too 
from the same writer, but he did not mention 
it. Another time he would have been all amaze- 
ment, delight, and surprise. Now he took the 
a gravely, which Fermor put into his 

an 


* Read it out,” said Fermor. 
He dropped into a chair, and the major, lean- 
ing his face over the lamp, read out the letter: 


.“ Sunday Evening. 

“My dear Charles, —I am starting, sur- 
rounded by boxes and packages, but must find 
a moment to write to you on a very important 
matter. 

“ T have just heard of the death of old Colin 
Mackenzie, who has been treasurer of my go- 
vernment for the last forty Years. The place is 
in my gift, and must be worth at the very least 
fifteen hundred a year. As my first bit of pa- 
tronage, I offer it to you. 

“You must think of this seriously, and decide 
at once. ‘The little office I spoke of before was 
not, I admit, sufficient to tempt a man of parts 
to change his life; but this is a different ques- 
tion. The position is very delicate, considering 
the way you are situated. You will do me the jus- 


This is a really great opening; it may lead to all 
sorts of things; and, if I were in your place, I 


to decide. 
“ As for that family for whom you seem to 


nion. If I had time, I could tell you some little 
herself, I would pity her, if I did not think she 


was a little foo clever. ~My dear boy, these 
things occur every day. Young St. Rouser—Lord 


to Vansittart’s daughter, and there were tears 
and broken hearts; but in a week she had ac- — 
cepted old Bob Major of the Blues. She had 
been protecting herself all the while. 

“ Or again, why be in a hurry ? If you cannot 
live without this soft innocent, why not put it 
off a year or so, until you look about you? The 
thing is common enough. She can do, I sup- 
pose, as other young ladies have done before, 
and her people have no right to be taking extra 
airs on themselves. My dear Charles, you are 
a man of sense, and I have no right to tell 
you to do this, or do that; but you must decide 
at once, as the post is for some one else, and the 
appointment must be made before I go out. I 
shall wait one day—twelve hours—at Paris, for 
your answer by telegraph. Direct to the Hétel 
Mirabeau. “Yours truly, 

“ Hopxiys Pocock, 

“PS. The packet leaves Marseilles on Friday 
at noon. Ifyou accept, you would have almost 
time to sail with me, Tuesday, London (ar- 
range with War-office—sell your commission. 
You will find a note at my rooms for Sir 
Charles, one of my oldest friends) ; Wednes- 
day, Paris; Thursday, Marseilles. You will 
find me at the Empereur.” 


Major Carter lifted his face from the lamp. 
There was a pause for a moment; then he said, 
“ A kind, sensible letter. A judicious letter.” 

* But,” said Fermor, “assuming that, what 
am I to do?” 

“T should say you had no choice. It is all 
decided for you here,” said the major, tapping 
the letter. ‘Good gracious, Fermor!” he con- 
tinued, suddenly becoming warm, “ what are 
you about? Are you going to let this chivalrous 
sort of indulgence for a set of adventurers— . 
forgive me—who have treated you infamous 
—yes, infamously—wreck your whole life ? I 
can’t stand by and see it; I can not. Your 
friends must interfere, even at the risk of of- 
fending you.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Fermor, hastily, “you are 
right. They have no title to expect anything 
from me.” 

“Tt is splendid, a magnificent opening,” said 
the major; “what I always prophesied.” 

* Yes,” said Fermor, absently, “they deserve 
nothing from me, nothing. The only thing is 
that poor girl,” 

* Poor girl !” said Carter, with a meaning look 
that conveyed volumes; “no matter. Besides, 
what does Sir Hopkins say? Could anything 


> 


be more delicate, considerate. Is there any 
hurry ?” 

“To be sure. No—certainly,” said Fermor, 
hastily. 


*T tell you what,” said Carter, slowly, “ you 
should go without delay. This verynight. The 
express passes at midnight.” 

Fermor started a little guiltily. Perhaps some 
such notion had been in his thoughts. 

“ Yes,” said the other, quickly, “the best, 
the kindest, and most charitable course, I 





Nimmo’s eldest—behaved badly, as it is called, 


know what your own generous instincts would 
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suggest. But it is time that 
they have any influence, shoul 
act for you.” 

“ But that poor Violet,” said Fermor, moving 
about restlessly. 

“It is of ker we are thinking, are we not ?” 
said the major. “Is it not best to spare her the 
agitation, the fuss, and all the rest of it? Itis 
the best opportunity we could have. It is like 
a providence. They have their little party (a 
woman’s mind is easily filled), and their music, 
and our friend—er—Mr. Hanbury.” 

“Ah, true!” said Fermor; “quite right. I 
did not think of that. I really begin to think it 
would be for the best.” 

“‘ Now that is sensible, and manly, and, I must 
say, most considerate. If you would care for 
it, we could go together. I have business that 
will take me to town later, so it is only an- 
ticipating.” 

*€O, thanks, thanks,” said Fermor; “I should 
so like it.” He had been rather shrinking from 
the gloomy journey by himself. 

“Ts it settled then? Yes? Very well, I 
shall be back in an hour,” said Major Carter. 


CHAPTER XXXV. VIOLET’S PARTY. 

Fermor, left to himself, was in a whirl of ex- 
citement. His heart actually beat as he thought 
of the daring move he was about to make. Still 
he shrank thon it; it seemed wngentlemanly. 
Above all, he thought of Violet’s anxious face, 
appealing piteously. The crust of the fashion- 
ab e world had not yet so wholly covered up his 
heart. For a moment he thought there was 
“no hurry,” and that the most generous course 
was the best. But as soon as he had taken this 
view, he began—what is not uncommon with un- 
certain minds—to see the merits of the opposite 
course. This was quixotic; they were provi- 
dent adventurers looking after their interests, 
and, above all, there was that soft Violet skil- 
fully furnishing herself with a useful reserve in 
case of his failure. And thus he swung round 
indignantly to the other view. Then, through 
the clouds, broke out the soft, appealing face of 
Violet, her “little ways,” and before he had 
done with that vision the major returned. He 
found Fermor sitting in the chair by the lamp, 
just as he had left him. The major had on his 
travelling cap and cloak. 

* All packed ?” he said. 
half-past eight.” 

“T don’t know what to do,” said Fermor, im- 
patiently. “It does seem so heartless, doesn’t 
it? Poor, poor girl; when they tell her in the 
morning !” 

“These feelings are most creditable,” said 
the major, calmly. “I quite sympathise with 
them. But sesalioet what Sir Hopkins says, and 
what occurred to me, too. You only put off, 
not break off. My dear Fermor, take my word 
for it, they are well used to this sort of thing— 
that clever sister and that unlicked brother.” 

“ By the way,” said Fermor, starting, “there 
was a letter came from him; where is it ?” 

He looked for it and opened it. ‘Ihe major 


br friends, if 
interfere, and 


“Not much time— 





saw Fermor’s brow contracting as he read; but 
did not know, though he guessed, that it was to 
the old tune, of which that brother was so fond. 
It hoped imperiously that Fermor would con- 
sider the matter seriously, and make up his mind ; 
that these delays were scarcely respectful to his 
sister, and to them all; that her health was 
suffering ; that Young Manuel must be excused 
if, once for all, ha reguired a definite settlement 
of the whole question that night. The whole 
key was imperious, and, to Fermor’s mind, 
insolent. It was fatally mal & propos. 

He tossed down the missive, and said, “My 
mind is made up. [I shall go at once. The 
colonel is sure to give me leave.” 


At the moment Fermor flung down the letter, 
Violet was in her room dressing for the little 
festival. Her sister and the faithful maid were 
assisting. The faithful maid was on her knees, 
busy with the skirt. Both these assistants 
seemed to know that much depended on the 
work of this night. The maid having, indeed, 
foretold certain success, was calm and con- 
fident. 

Violet was before the glass, flushed and ex- 
cited. She had not a particle of yanity, but she 
dressed herself to-night as though she had been 
another being—say asister. She was nervously 
vivacious, and talked with a little rambling. She 
came down at last, and, as she entered their little 
drawing-room, felt herself panting ; for she knew 
she was now embarked fairly in the scheme she 
had undertaken, and that the time was at hand. 

* You look charming,” her sister said, going 
up to her; “so bright and sparkling, and in 
such spirits.” The sister had said the same to 
the maid, and the maid had agreed with the 
sister. 

‘Do you think he will like me ?” said Violet, 
in a little rapture. ‘O, you shall see to-night 
how he will behave—that is, if I ave any power 
with him.” And her face fell a little wearily, 
for her head was confused and her brain over- 
charged with little speeches and little tactics, 
which she had been planning all day. 

“He cannot resist you, dearest,” said her 
sister, kissing her. “He never can.” 

The little rooms had been laid out artistically 
with flowers and modest decorations. There 
was the foreign air and the foreign touch over 
all. There were only a few people to come after 
all. The fact was, as Fermor had put it, the 
knew but few, and nearly all those tow had left 
Eastport. After many weary searches and beat- 
ing up of districts, the entertainment was to 
resolve itself into such homely elements as the 
representative clergyman, the representative 
doctor, the representative solicitor, the repre- 
sentative stray young men and old maiden ladies 
of the place, slirubs never transplanted, and to 
whom a little feast of this sort was as water in 
sultry weather. It was now ten o’clock, and 
they—and Mr. Hanbury—came with provincial 
punctuality. ° 

She was very nervous, and thought how she 
would begin, or what was the first of those 
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painfully planned operations. Her little head! Fermor had gone to their barracks for the 


was miserably confused. But she had not 
time to think. For here was the representative 
clergyman with boundless wife and daughters ; 
and after him the doctor; and, following, the 
choir of maiden ladies and debatable youths, 
scarcely boys, nor yet wholly men. Yet these 
latter were negotiable, and the two or three 
girls who leavened the community welcomed 
them cheerfully. 

Major Carter and Captain Fermor would, as 
ef course, come flashing in late. For such 
brilliants a dull background or setting was 
necessary. Yet aoe had a_white-faced 
pendule (a gilt classical lady, sitting on a me- 
tallic sofa, with the dial between the legs of the 
sofa) given a smart “ting,” meaning the half- 
hour. Young Brett, faithful as a terrier, had 
come, and was keeping close to Miss Manuel, 
with his faithful terrier eyes fixed on her face. 
Another officer or two, reluctantly asked by 
Fermor, gave “an air” to the party, as a 
master would give a touch toadrawing. Those 
gentlemen were looking round with the surprise 
and wonder of Europeans newly landed on an 
Indian island. They seemed to keep together, too, 
for protection against the natives. Miss Manuel 
flitting about, with Young Brett following, tried 
to break up this ae They would not 
go away: yet remained under a sense of injury 
at havmg been trepanned into the situation. 
Still Pauline contrived to stir these elements of 
her little pot-au-feu. She finally broke up the 
crowd, and brought about temporary alliances 
between the newly-arrived Europeans and the 
daughters of the natives. She was at the piano, 
out of the room, in the room, and everywhere. 
When the dial between the sofa legs of the 
= gave out eleven “tings,” Violet’s face 

egan to show some of the old lines of anxiety. 
As little processions entered the room, of ices, 
teas, and cakes, she started and looked to the 
door. The opening of ber little campaign was 
being toolong delayed. Her heart was growin 
sick, and she heard a military European say aloud, 
with the freedom of his tribe, ‘‘ What the deuce 
can have become of Fermor ?” 

Below-stairs others had been wondering also, 
but for this reason; that Mr. Bates, who had 
readily promised his services with trays and other 
heavy objects, had appointed to be there at ten 
“sharp,” a3 he put it. Ten sharp had long gone 
by; it was now more than eleven sharp. No 
Mr. Bates. Much troubled in mind by this 
desertion, and laying it to the account of death 
or accident, the faithful maid, Jane, “ slipped 
on” her bonnet and shawl, and flitted away u 
to Brown’s-terrace. When the door was opened, 
she asked for Captain Fermor. He had gone 
up to the barracks—taken his things, too—so 
had Mr. Bates. But a note had been left, which 
was to be sent up in the morning to Mrs. 
Manuel’s. Here it was. 

Wondering, much mystified, and not at all 
“seeing her way,” for so clever a fairy god- 
mother, the maid went home. She could not 





better facilities of dressing. 

By the time she saaell home it was long past 
twelve o’clock. The brother, Louis, had been 
biting his lips ; his heart was full of fury at this 
public slight, as it appeared to be. Certain of 
the elderly maidens Tad said to Pauline in a 
friendly endearing way, “ How was it that Cap- 
tain Fermor was not here, my dear?” Violet, 
in such distress that she had flung away all 
— of acting, sat with her eyes fixed, worn 
and hopeless, on the door, and her figure 
drooped, her fine clothes hanging about her, ’ 
Hanbury watching her with a puzzled interest. 
As the French pendule “tinged” half-past 
twelve, she started as if it were the bell for 
execution. Another bell rang at the hall, and 
she went hurriedly over to the window. It was 
the maid, and Violet saw the note in her hand. In 
great trepidation she almost,ran out of the room. 

At that moment the London express had 
halted for refreshment. Fermor and his friend 
Carter, wrapped in cloaks, were standing on 
the platform, under an illuminated clock. 

The maid tripped up-stairs, bonnet and shawl 
on. Violet met her at the door. 

“Give—give it to me,” she said, wildly. 

“Quite right, miss,” said the maid, confi- 
dentially, “‘they will be here presently.” 

The door was wide open, and every one of the 
little company—the Europeans, natives, all— 
heard a slow, sad, agonising cry outside, and 
Young Brett ran out just in time to catch her 
in his arms. Many crowded out and saw the 
hapless child, with what seemed death in her 
face, and one arm outstretched, holding tightly 
the fatal sheet of paper. 

In a moment they had all poured out on the 
little landing, with a curiosity which overbore 
all decent restraint. The girls crushed and 
rustled to see. “What is it? what was it? 
what is in the letter? has he broken it off? 
gone off, has he®”’ One, indeed, had artfully 
eae at the open paper in that now rigid 
‘little hand. The story was, indeed, known, or 
as good as known, ina few seconds. 

There lay the poor child in her flowers and 
finery, ghastly white, relaxed, and, as it seemed, 
dying, supported by Hanbury, Who, burst- 
ing through the little crowd, had taken her 
from Young Brett. In a few moments more 
they carried her up, her little finery all torn 
into shreds as it was trod on by those who 
carried her, amidst the despairing faces of 
her own family. The crowd, transformed into 
a low crowd by the greed of curiosity, crept half 
way up the stairs, and listened. But Hanbury, 
coming down, bluntly and roughly and without 
ceremony, cleared them out of the house. Only 
the representative doctor, who had come as a 
guest, remained professionally. 

However terrible such a crisis, shattering the 
brain even as a blow of a bludgeon does the 
skull—it seldom kills. Later on that night, or 
morning, she opened her eyes on the anxious 
faces gathered round her, shivered, shrieked 


get further than that Mr. Bates and Captain! again, subsided soon into low sighs and quiet 
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moans. The representative doctor then stepped 
in, and brought such remedies as he could apply. 

At that moment the express, a hundred and 
twenty miles away, was rolling into London. 
It was a cold morning. The colder grey was 
breaking. For the last hour, under the pleasant 
encouragement of the major, Fermor had ceased 
to look back, and was beginning to look forward 
to a gay and brilliant future. The little fibres 
whose parting had caused him a little pain, were 
joining again fast. They had even had some 
snatches of ~—. . ; . 

“They have had a merry night of it,” said 
the major, as they went to claim their luggage i 
And our friend Hanbury has of made good use 
of his time—eh ?” 





OPENINGS IN CEYLON. 

Iris perhaps to be feared that the gorgeous pic- 
tures of the scenery of the island of Ceylon, and 
the descriptions of its animate and inanimate life, 
which able writers have from time to time given 
to the world, may have, in some instances, so 
captivated the minds of the young and imagina- 
tive, as to induce them to seek their fortunes 
here without due consideration. 

Lovely as the scenery of the island unques- 
tionably is, and enjoyable as its climate may be 
in the mountain regions at certain seasons of the 

ear, it must be remembered that every landscape 

as its shady as well as its sunny side. If these 
mountain regions have their bursts of golden 
sunshine, they have also their days and weeks 
of depressing gloom. If to travel through 
the forest glades be delightful in the fresh early 
morning, when the dew sparkles on the leaf and 
studs the spiders’ web with diamonds, and when 
the air is vocal with choral symphonies, and the 
deer feeds by the lake-side, and the peacock dis- 


; plays his hundred-eyed plumage to the rising sun, 


and the red-beaked ring-necked parrots flash their 

een wings in the light as they wheel, scream- 
ing with ecstasy, through the air—there is also 
the sultry noontide, when panting nature’s voice 
is hushed, and the leaf droops wearily from the 
stalk, and the birds and beasts seek the deepest 
recesses of the wood, and the sun glares merci- 
lessly on the burning brain. If it be pleasant at 
eventide to ride up to the tents picturesquely 
pitched beside the ruimed tank, and to find a 
table spread in the wilderness, and the comforts 
of civilised life in the remote jungle, and the 
subservient headman of the neighbouring hamlet 
bowing a welcome, while the coolies light their 
fires and prepare their evening meal—and to 
watch the broad moon rising over the smooth 
water, and to hear through the still air the 
elephant’s trumpet, and the elk’s bark, and the 
jackal’s wild cry, and the wader’s shrill scream— 
it must also be remembered that while the official 
of high standing can command the comforts and 
appliances which, for a few weeks at a. time, 
make this kind of life enjoyable, the poor ill- 
paid surveyor or road-maker who has to live in 





the jungle for months together, would probably 
have to sleep under a few talipot-leaves after a 
“—_ frugal meal and a very hard day’s work. 

t may be assumed that nine young men out 
of ten who leave England for Ceylon, imagine 
that if in five years they have not made their 
fortune, still they will have got so far on their 
way towards that consummation, that they will 
be in a position to visit their native land, spend 
a couple of years there in comfort, marry the 
girl they have left behind them (every boy who 
goes abroad does leave a girl behind him, and 
frequently to such purpose that he hears no more 
of her in six months), and so, after a few more 
years, leave Ceylon for good, and retire in the 
prime of life in affluence, if not a millionaire. 

Now, there is a personage I know very well, 
close to me while I write, who came to Ceylon 
with just such thoughts in his head, nineteen 
years ago, and he has never been able to affor 
to leave the East since, though he has led a 
sober, steady, frugal life. He has seen others, 
it is true, do better, but he has also seen others 
do worse; those who speak as if things came by 
chance may say that he drew a blank, but are 
you sure, intending adventurer, that you will 
secure a prize? and are there really many prizes 
to secure ? 

I assume that in coming to Ceylon you have 
either some friends there or some prospect of 
obtaining employment, and I now a, what are 
you going to do when you get there ? 

There are only three kinds of employment 
suitable for a European:—1.. The civil or go- 
vernment service. 2. A mercantile or planting 
life. 3. The bar. Let us look at each in turn. 

The Ceylon civil service is, in a sense, the 
governing body of the island. A man enters it 
as a writer; he advances step by step to be a 
magistrate, a district judge, a government agent, 
till, if he lives long enough and draws a prize, 
he becomes a member of council, perhaps co- 
lonial secretary, and by the remotest possibility 
—just as much as there is, my reader, of your 
becoming Archbishop of Canterbury if a clergy- 
man, or Lord Chancellor if a lawyer, or Com- 
mander-in-Chief if a soldier, or Lord High 
Admiral if a sailor—he may become governor. 
As a writer he will at first draw two hundred 


ounds a year, as colonial secretary two thousand 
ies hundred pounds a year. The salaries v 

Should his health fail, 
he will be allowed to retire on a pension propor- 
tionate to his standing and services. If he travel 
on duty, he draws a travelling allowance, and 
that is almost the only allowance any one draws. 


between these two sums. 


All this may sound very pleasant, and unquestion- 
ably it is very pleasant for a young man to step, 
on the very threshold of his career, into an office 
of authority and responsibility, to be a magis- 
trate at twenty-one with jurisdiction over some 
fifty thousand people, or to be the assistant 
agent at thirty of a district with a hundred 
and fifty thousand people, with roads to make, 
tanks to repair, resources to develop, grievances 
to redress. But then, as I said before, there is 
another side to the question. 
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Here is Young Sanguine just come out as a 
writer after passing a competitive examination 
in England. He has youth, energy, acquire- 
ments, and a light purse when he lands at Galle; 
and several of his sovereigns vanish before the 
hotel-keepers let him go, and the mail-coach 
drops him at the Royal Hotel, Colombo, the 
capital of Ceylon. He is attached to the colonial 
office, asked by a brother civilian to put up with 
him for the present, and kindly received by the 
members of the service generally. He likes 
his prospects; he feels himself a man, and a 
man in authority; he franks the covers of official 
letters, and signs the letters themselves some- 
times ; he tells one to go and he goeth, he says 
to another do this, and he doeth it. After a week 
or two he has to buy a horse and carriage, and 
engage and furnish a house; or else to “chum” 
with some friend, and share expenses; and he 
soon finds that this is an expensive proceeding. 
Sixteen pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence 
seems to him a good sum to draw on the thirtieth 
of the’ month, but it goes inordinately fast. 
Living is expensive ; his head servant, or appoo, 
who comes with the most flaming certificates of 
character, has marked the griffin for his own; 
and the prices of chickens and eggs sudden] 
rise enormously in the market on his arrival. 
Being fond of figures, he is surprised to find, on 
making a calculation at the end of the month, 
that on an average he has been eating six- 
teen eggs, three large and two small fowls, and 
four pounds of beef, per diem: while the quan- 
tity of chillies, onions, turmeric, ginger, and 
other curry stuffs he has codiowsl would be 
enough to fill a decent sized guany bag or two. 
The quantity of liquor he has consumed is 
frightful. He has likewise consumed half a bag 
of sugar, and five pounds of tea, and coffee with- 
out end, and to his remonstrances his appoo 
replies that on the “third of month master 
gib dinner two tree gen’man, making vey pine 
din’r,” and that on the fourteenth Mr. Fry stayed 
to breakfast, and that two planter gentlemen 
stayed three days in the house. All Sanguine 
does, is, to drop some tartar emetic into the 
decanter on his sideboard before going to office 
next morning. He is of course much concerned 
to hear in the afternoon that the ‘“appoo” 
has been seized with “a gripe,” and other 
choleraic symptoms, and has gone to his house, 
while the decanter is found to contain a reduced 
quantity of liquor. The appoo comes back next 
mornitig, looking very queer, and tells master 
“him been very sick yes’rday.” 

To cut the matter short, Sanguine finds it 
rather difficult to make both ends meet ; or, to 
use a Ceylonese expression, the origin of which 
I have never been able to learn, he finds it hard 
‘to put up his days” on his salary ; and unless 
he is very frugal, he will overstep its limits. Pro- 
motion is, however, to be the cure for this; and 
he begins to look eagerly at the Civil Service List, 
to caleulate who are before and who are behind 
him, and to study the probabilities of a vacancy 
occurring. At last a vacancy does occur, and 
Sanguine is appointed to an acting magistracy 











in the Kandian country on three hundred pounds 
a year. Sanguine is delighted; but his joy is 
somewhat marred when he finds that to convey 
his goods and chattels in bullock-carts to his 
new abode, will cost him about thirty pounds. 
For this he will receive no allowance, as he goes 
“on promotion.” (Oh, the cost of these moves 
on promotion!) When he is settled in his new 

lace of abode, he discovers that the price of 
one is very much greater than at head-quarters. 
All his supplies have to be conveyed im carts, 
except the bare necessaries of life, and his ser- 
vants’ wages are very high. At the expiration of 
eighteen months, the man for whom he is acting 
returns to the station, and poor Sanguine has 
to pack up his traps and march back to Colombo, 
again paying all the expenses of his journey. 
The sale of his heavy baggage yields him just 
enough to pay his debts and find his way back, 
and, when he reaches head-quarters, he has 
scarcely a rupee to buy furniture with, and runs 
into debt for it inevitably. After afew months at 
head-quarters, Sanguine, with a good many of the 
happy dreams of boyhood dispelled, is appointed 
magistrate of a station in the extreme north of 
the island, and as this is a confirmed appoint- 
ment, worth four hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
Sanguine’s friends congratulate him heartily 
on his good fortune. ‘That is to say, all his 
friends who are a step or two higher up the 
ladder: for in this life-and-death struggling and 
jolting and jockeying for preferment, every 
man looks on him as his deadly foe who goes a 
step before him, and will pull him down, neck 
and crop, if he only getsa chance. So, Sanguine 
takes his passage in the colonial steamer, the 
Pearl, which, rather unfortunately for him, is 
going “South about” the next trip, and he has 
to circumnavigate the greater part of the island, 
and pay for his board, &c., accordingly, while a 
direct voyage would have been preferable in 
ea way. Nevertheless, he at length reaches 
his destination, finds the place cheaper than any 
other he has been at, and settles down with the 
view of paying off his little debt, which has 
swelled to a hundred pounds. 

Time goes on for five or six months, when 
Sanguine discovers that he has lost his heart to 
Miss Sophia, the second daughter of the Com- 
missioner of Stamps, an old gentleman with a 
large family ; and as the young lady returns the 
compliment, and as papa and mamma have no 
objection, Sanguine finds himself a family man 
with a nice little boy and a sweet little girl, 
before three more years have passed over his 
head. Sanguine’s little wife is all he can wish, 
and so are his children; and he has managed 
to get out of debt, and now hopes to save a 
little. But one day, when he is near the top of 
his class and looking for promotion, Sanguine 
finds that pain in the right side rather worse 
than usual, and next day it is no better, and 
his wife insists on his sending for Dr. Humphrey, 
and the doctor looks grave and whispers to 
Mrs. S., “ Liver,” and next day he brings Dr. 
Fernando with him, and then they talk together, 
and then Mrs. Sanguine is called, and the poor 
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little woman is told that a sea voyage is ab- 
solutely necessary to save her husband’s life. 
And therefore there is money to borrow at ten 
per cent, and the passage to be paid for, and 
the children’s sea clothing to be got ready, and 
poor Sanguine goes home on half-pay for eighteen 
months and then comes out again alone, because 
he cannot pay for his wife’s passage and that of 
his three children (there are three now). So he 
. agg four or five dreary | gp at some lonely 
place far from his loved ones, and at last, 
when his wife rejoins him, the grey hairs are 
sprinkled over his head, and furrows have been 
traced on her brow, and the children are away at 
school in mares, anda heavy pull they are ; and 
Sanguine asks himself sometimes why it is that 
his old school-fellow, Tom Hardy, who is in the 
Madras Civil Service, and who came out the 
same year that he did, should be drawing one 
thousand five hundreda year at Negepatam, not 
more than a few hours’ sail distant on the Indian 
coast, while he, poor Sanguine, in the Ceylon 
Civil Service, and in a much more expensive 
country, should, for doing the same kind of work, 
be only receiving seven hundred. In course of 
time, when Sanguine’s sons and daughters are 
grown up and his head is silver white, he is 
appointed Controller-General, and draws one 
thousand five hundred a year. But he has saved 
nothing, for the education of his family has cost 
much. Were be to retire, his pension would 
be about five hundred a year, and he has still 
two daughters and a son unprovided for. If he 
die, there is no pension for his wife, and he pays 
a heavy premium on the insurance of his life. 
Meanwhile, his old friend Tom Hardy, late of 
the Madras Civil Service, has been living com- 
fortably in England for the last ten years on a 
pension of one thousand a year, and the in- 
terest of his savings accumulated out of a 
princely income. 

Is this too gloomy a picture? No doubt I 
might have drawna brighter one ; but it is not 
a false one. There are some who have avoided 
those fata morgana, acting appointments, ac- 
cepted with the hope that Fogie who went on 
leave will never come out again, and then Smith 
who is acting for him will be confirmed, and Jones 
will be confirmed in Smith’s place, and Brown 
in Jones’s, and Robinson in Brown’s, and so on. 
Unfortunately, Fogie always does come out 
again, and remains out, in spite of the prognos- 
tications of his well-wishers, who one and all 
tell each other, and every one else, that it is the 
maddest thing that ever was heard of for him 
to come out at his time of life, for he will die 
within a twelvemonth, &c. &c. There are some, 
too, who are content to remain single, or who 
are sent to stations where they have no oppor- 
tunity of becoming double, and who save enough 
to take them home for a year after six or seven 
years’ service ; when they spend every farthing 
they have saved, and probably have to run into 
debt to return. There are some who have 
even saved a few hundreds, but they are few. 
The most a man can reasonably hope for, under 
favourable circumstances, is, to live within his 





means, educate his children, bring them out, 
settle them, assure his life for one thousand 
pounds in his wife’s favour, and retire at fifty- 
seven or eight on six hundred pounds a year, 
leaving his children to fight their way ou as he 
did. If he do this, he does much more than 
most of his companions. A day or two ago I 
looked into the Civil Service List, and found 
that on an average it took a man about seven 
years to rise to an appointment worth six hun- 
dred pounds a year. Of the men in receipt of 
eight hundred pounds a year confirmed, the 
youngest had beer eleven years, and the oldest 
nineteen years, in the service. Of those drawing 
one thousand five hundred pounds a year, the 
senior had been forty-one years, and the youngest 
in standing, twenty-two years in office. 1 do 
not speak of one or two exceptional cases, 
where men have been sent out from England to 
take up at once some high appointment. 

As to the scientific branches of the service, 
the departments of the Surveyor-General and 
the Civil Engineer, the emoluments are on a still 
less favourable scale, while the work is most 
trying to the constitution ; it involves daily ex- 
posure to sun and rain, malaria, and fever, and, 
excepting the heads of each department, who 
draw -one thousand two hundred pounds, the 
salaries range between seven hundred and fifty 
pounds and three hundred pounds. I could 
name professional engineers who, after eight 
years’ residence in the island, are drawing only 
three hundred pounds a year fixed salary, and 
some house allowance—a salary such as a writer 
might look for after eighteen months’ service. 
When I add that a family man has to pay some 
hundred and twenty pounds a year wages for 
servants, and that in the large towns his house- 
rent will be at least ninety pounds, I fear I 
have not drawn a very tempting picture. 

I now proceed to say something regarding the 
opening that a coffee estate or a merchant’s 
office affords. With capital, energy, and con- 
nexion, there are few places where a man cannot 
get on, and Ceylon is as good a field as any, and 
perhaps better than most. 

If a young fellow come to Ceylon with the 
promise of employment on an estate—and with- 
out some such promise I would dissuade him 
from coming at all—he will probably be engaged 
at first as an assistant to an experienced 
superintendent, at a salary of one hundred 
pounds, one hundred and fifty pounds, or two 
hundred pounds, a year, with a furnished Bunga- 
low to live in, servants, and the use of a horse, 
all free. As his expenses will only be his meat, 
and drink, and clothes, this is a very fair com- 
mencement to make, and the danger of ruuning 
into debt, which the young civilian at his 
outset incurs, the young planter escapes. At 
the end of a year or two, if he have established 
a character for energy and steadiness, and shown 
an aptitude for his paul he will probably be 

laced in charge of an estate with, say, three 
estou pounds a year, and the same advantages 
as to house, horses, and servants as before ; 
perhaps with greater advantage in those respects. 
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If he continue to give satisfaction and prove 


himself a good planter, he may, after a while, be 
entrusted with the general supervision of two or 
three estates in his neighbourhood, and draw 
five hundred pounds, or six hundred pounds a 
year in actual salaries ; and he may be consulted 
with regard to the quality of forest lands, and their 
adaptability for cultivation; and he may be looked 


up to in his district as a man of some weight. 
There is, perhaps, no sphere in which a man 
takes his position so completely by virtue of his 
intrinsic qualities, as in that of a planter. There 
are about five hundred of these men, or more, 
scattered throughout the central province, and 
they come from every class, and from every part 
of Great Britain, though Scotchmen are the 
most numerous. There are men among them 
from Cambridge and Oxford, and men from the 
plough, or the ranks of the army. There are men 
of known integrity, sobriety, and steadiness, and 
there are men who are just the opposite; but a 
man goes for what he is, and what he is worth, and 
not for what he has deen, or pretends to be, and 
he soon finds his right place, or is placed in it. 
Let a dozen planters meet at a “rest-house,” and 
before sitting down to dinner they will call 
upon one of their number to take the head of 
the table. The selection is made with regard to 
the recognised station of the individual as a 
planter and a maa, and the man who has the 
greatest weight of character, not the most 
flourishing antecedents, takes the post of honour. 
When our planter has attained the position I 
have mentioned, he will be able to lay by 
enough out of his earnings to invest in a small 
estate of his own. He may perhaps purchase 
a few hundred acres of forest which 7 as judi- 
ciously selected, and clear it, and cultivate it by 
degrees ; perhaps he may borrow a little money 
to go on with it faster, and so in time he be- 
comes a proprietor. Perhaps he gets a good 
offer for his little estate, which by virtue of his 
good management is a promising one, and he 
goes to a new district and opens estates for 
| himself and others, and becomes the leading 
manager, and is in a position to revisit for 
| ayear or two his native land, and bring out a 
little wife, or a big wife, as the case may be. 
This is a view of coffee planting in its favour- 
able aspect. It assumes that my man has the 
qualities needed in a good planter. That he is 
willing to lead an isolated life, or at least a life 
from which the society of his countrywomen is 
excludéd, for there are very few ladies in the 
coffee districts compared with the number of the 
opposite sex. He will, if sociable, see his neigh- 
bours, and be seen of them, for the hospitality 
of planters is proverbial, and periodically he has 
to visit Kandy, or some other inland town, to 
draw specie for the payment of his coolies, and 
there he will meet a dozen or more of his com- 
panions who have come on the same errand, and 
they will have a crack after dinner, on the dis- 
trict news, labour, coffee-bags, crops, the rail- 
way, the state of the roads, the last hit at the 
overnment by the Planters’ Association, that 
etter of B. W. in the Observer, &. &c. On 





the estate the planter lias enough to do; a walk 
or a ride of ten or twelve miles before eleven 
o’clock, will give him a hearty appetite for his 
late breakfast, after having been soaked by a 
dozen showers, and dried again by a dozen suns ; 
in the evening a pipe by the fireside, and a 
chat with some friend who has ridden over, will 
while away the time. If of steady principle 
and right feeling, he may avoid those temptations 
which are incidental to the life he has to lead, 
and which many do not escape ; he will generally 
find a place of worship and a preacher within 
ten or twelve miles of where he lives, if not 
every Sunday, at least once a month. 

If, however, he have not energy and strength 
of character as well as of body—if he readily 
succumb to difficulty, and yield weakly to 
temptation, I warn him off; let him not here- 
after come to me, enfeebled by dissipation, and 
say I told him to goto Ceylon. With the qua- 
lities I have named as requisite, there are, I 
may say, few men who do not in time get on, 
though I am far from saying that all will even- 
tually become proprietors, or be able to marry— 
for to reach that consummation so devoutly to 
be wished, the expense of a voyage to England 
must be incurred, the matrimonial market in 
Ceylon being anything but overstocked; but 
most men may make themselves comfortable, 
and lay by something for a rainy day, if indus- 
trious and steady. On the other hand, many 
men who have come out with capital have in- 
vested it hastily and injudiciously in some 
unremunerative property, or have spent their 
time in peacocking in Colombo, or elephant 
shooting in Bintenne, and left the estate to 
take such care of itself as estates generally do 
under the circumstances, and the consequences 
are what might have been expected. 

As to the merchant’s office, integrity, energy, 

and rectitude, will stand much in a young man’s 
favour. He will unquestionably prosper. His 
life will be spent in the larger towns, and in 
course of time he may be admitted into a share 
in his employer’s firm. 
* Cocoa-nut planters may, perhaps, complain 
that I have said nothing about them. Well if 
you like to put a cocoa-nut in the sand, and sit 
waiting for fifteen years or more until it pro- 
duces a nut, Ceylon is the place for you. 

And now for the bar. I may safely assert 
that, of all undertakings where the brain is the 
capital, this is the best. Litigation is the 
favourite amusement of the Cinghalese and 
Tamuls; and its being an expensive one does 
not deter them. In this little island there are 
no less than one hundred and seventy-three 
advocates and proctors, some of whom make 
as much as twelve or fifteen hundred a year. 
But let my friend John Briefless pause a mo- 
ment; let him not at once run pell-mell, with 
wig on head and gown blowing after him, to 
Southampton and woo the breeze to bear him 
to the Spicy Island. Much is needed to obtain 
a footing, and more to hold it. The educated 
young Ceylonese (I use the word in its widest 
sense, and intend it to embrace all the sons of 
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Ceylon) have a peculiar aptitude for law. Their 
minds have that turn which enables them to 
appear to advantage as pleaders. Many of them 
have much legal acumen and readiness of speech, 
and, what is more, they know the language of 
the people. Now, I know what Mr. Briefless 
is going to say. You are going to tell me, sir, 
that you took the highest prizes for Greek and 
Latin; that you know German, French, and 
Italian, and that you are a nob at languages. 
All very true, no doubt; but, I will be bound 
to say, that if you remain in Ceylon until you 
are a grandfather, you will never be able to sit 
down with a common villager and understand 
his speech. There are some of us who have 
passed two examinations in Cinghalese, and who 
may be able to carry on a conversation with an 
educated man. in that language; but it is as 
different talking to and understanding one of 
these, and talking to and understanding the 
common people, as it would be for a French- 
man who could converse in English with your- 
self, to go to Cornwall or Yorkshire and talk 
to a clodhopper in the local dialect. 

If you are able to tell your horsekeeper in 
the vernacular to take home your horse, feed 
him, and bring him back, and he does not mis- 
understand you and leave you to walk, you will 
do as much as I expect of you. You will there- 
fore be obliged to employ an interpreter, and 
that will be a great drawback on your success, 
for either your private interpreter will, for and 
in consideration of “tip,” communicate to the 
opposite party what has passed between you and 
your client, or your client will suspect he has, 
which, so far as your interests are concerned, 
will be quite as bad. Moreover, the Ceylonese 
proctors naturally prefer placing their cases in 
the hands of advocates who are their own 
countrymen, and often of their own kith and kin, 
so that your business must mainly be that which 
is entrusted to you by Europeans ; and as their 
number is limited, a few barristers from Eng- 
land fill the field, and there is little or no room 
for more. There are open to the bar two dis- 
trict judgeships, worth one thousand two 
hundred pounds a year each; but what are 
they among so many? ‘There are also a few 
small appointments called deputy Queen’s advo- 
cateships, worth some four hundred pounds a 
year, with one or two prizes; but these are open 
to Ceylon as well as to English lawyers, as, 
indeed, the two district judgeships are; and they 
are hardly worth acceptance by a man who 
wishes to rise. 

Hear the sum of the whole matter. If 
you cannot do better anywhere else—and I 
should call it “ better” to do much less else- 
where—if you are willing to lead a single life for 
eight or ten years, and when married to part 
with your children at nine years of age, with the 
prospect of paying very much for them, and 
seeing very little more of them for the rest of 
your natural life; to be taken ill just when you 
are getting your head above water, and to have 
to send your wife to England, an invalid, at any 
time when you least expect it, and to see her 


suffer many maladies while she is with you; 

then come to Ceylon and make the most of 
our position. Contentment is a plant that may 
e cultivated in any soil. 


In the year 1854, when John Company was 
still king, and when Tanjore had a rajah, I 
crossed over to India from Ceylon, and visited 
the Madras Presidency. My principal object 
was to judge for myself which _— of govern- 
ment was the better: that of Leadenhall-street 
or Downing-street. We of Ceylon, of course, 
stood up for Downing-street. They of India for 
Leadenhall. Many a fight had I on the subject, 
and at last I resolved to go and judge for my- 
self how things went on on the great continent. 

I first made for the capital, Madras, and then, 
purchasing two ponies, a cart, and two yoke 
of oxen, started on my travels, moving along 
slowly by night, and taking such sleep as my 
jolting vehicle would allow of, mounting one of 
my steeds before dawn, and pushing on for the 
“Travellers’ bungalow” ere the sun rose. At 
each principal station in my line of route I 
halted for a few days, made acquaintance with 
the collector, judge, and other officials, visited 
the courts, jail, &c., and made myself acquainted 
as well as I could with the state of things. 
There is not a more hospitable class in the 
world than the European residents in India. At 
every station, I formed acquaintances; at some, 
friendships. From all, I met with civility and 
kindness. A man would see me in church, 
and observe that I was a stranger. An hour 
after, he would send his bullock-carriage for 
me, with a note, asking me to come and stay 
with him. He would be ignorant of my name, 
and address me by some descriptive designation : 
say, “The gentleman at the Travellers’ bunga- 
low.” I look back to some of the days thus 
spent at those stations as among the pleasantest 
of my life. Among other places, I visited Tan- 
jore, and was immediately asked to stay with a 
gentleman resident there, whom I will call Mr. 
Post, and who lived ashort distance outside the 
fort, which in those days was regarded as the 
domain of the rajah. A queer dirty old place 
was that fort—worth seeing, however, if one 
desired to form an idea of what an Indian town 
was, without European supervision. The rajah’s 
palace was a five-storied building, dilapidated 
and squalid, and, like most Indian build- 
ings, the front was behind and the back in 
front ; that is, it faced inward, and one saw 
from the street only closed windows. Attached 
to the palace was a menagerie containing some 
half-starved tigers, cheetahs, aud other animals. 
Several ill-kept elephants stood munching 
leaves, and all around spoke of neglect and 
shiftlessness. The rajah himself was almost a 
prisoner, his rides were circumscribed, his ex- 

enditure was under rigid control, the rest of 
1is dominion was under British direction, and 
only within the walls of the fort had he 
the semblance of authority. He himself was 
like most Oriental princes, the victim of ill- 





directed passions, and the creature of his 
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creatures. Several stories were told me of his 
childish doings. Among others, the following : 

In default of an heir to his “throne,” it 
would devolve in name as well as in fact to the 
“Company.” Hitherto he had been childless, 
and the prospect of remaining so was ex- 
ceedingly galling to him. He determined 
to contract a fresh marriage, and although in 
the opinion of the Laird o’ Cockpen, “ wooing 
wi’ favour was fashious to seek,” the rajah re- 
solved that he would consult his own taste and 
fancy in the selection of his next spouse. 
Eighteen suitable Mahratta damsels of his own 
caste were accordingly collected, and, on a given 
day, were presented for selection. After due 
consideration, the rajah fixed upon one, and 
said she should be his queen. But the seven- 
teen rejected young ladies had been too well 
schooled in the part they were to play, to let the 
matter rest there. With one consent they lifted 
up their voices, and declared they had been 
disgraced, in a manner contrary to all the usages 
ms customs of Oriental ladies, by having been 
submitted to the gaze of one of the opposite 
sex; that now no one would marry them, and 
therefore the rajah must take them one and all, 
and, if he did not, the whole seventeen would 
drown themselves, and theit deaths would lie at 
his door. In vain did the perplexed rajah try 
to temporise; they only became the more 
clamorous. Never was there such a hullabaloo. 
Indian ladies do not faint, but they have a hun- 
dred ways quite as effectual of carrying their 
point. At last the poor king, finding that 
there was no other way of escaping the dilemma, 
was obliged to give in and promise to marry 
the whole batch. Having once conceded, he 
resolved, or his creatures resolved, that there 
should be no pre-eminence given to any one 
wife over the rest in the marriage ceremo- 
nies—a very simple matter in theory, but one 
not so easy to carry into practice. One of the 
first questions was, how they were to avoid a 
show of favouritism in going to the temple, and 
the solution was this: A carriage must be 
built broad enough to hold all the eighteen 
young ladies in a row. 

The carriage was accordingly built within the 
precincts of the royal palace, and it was com- 
pleted to the rajah’s satisfaction. The auspicious 
day and the lucky hour arrived, the musicians 
arranged themselves in their places, the ladies 
took their seats, and all was in readiness to 
proceed. Then, for the first time, it occurred 
to some astute individual that the carriage 
must pass through the palace gates, and any 
one could see, with half an eye, that the 
rajah’s ancestors had never contemplated the 
possibility of one of their number taking eighteen 
brides to “ church” in one carriage, and had, 
therefore, built gates far too narrow for the 
purpose. What was to be done? Hewever, 
the difficulty solved itself, for the carriage 
broke down before it got to the gate, and 
there was an end of the brilliant contrivanee. 
I have sometimes, in conversation, when talk- 
ing of the rapid rise of the once United States, 





ssibility of their extending in num- 
bers and influence to a dangerous degree, 
related this anecdote of the Tanjore rajah’s 
wives, and ventured to predict that the oc- 
cidental state carriage would either find the gate- 
way too narrow, or break through in the back 
like its Oriental prototype. 

During my stay at Tanjore I visited the 
monument of Swartz, the missionary and ho- 
noured friend of a former rajah. The marble 
depicts the king steeped in sorrow, standing by 
the bedside of the dying teacher ; and the monu- 
ment was erected at the cost of the monarch. 
I also inspected the principal temple in the fort, 
where a magnificent figure of a bull, hewn out 
of a solid mass of black granite—a stone not to 
be found within a circuit of many miles—sug- 
gests the question by what means, now un- 
known to us, the men of old transported masses 
which we of modern times could scarcely at- 
tempt to carry away with all our means and 
appliances. Another large mass of granite 
surmounts a lofty tower one hundred and seventy 
feet high, of the kind characteristic of all Hindu 
temples, and an inscription states that in order to 
place it where it now rests, an inclined plane 
was constructed five mies in length. 

The most entertaining incident connected 
with my stay at Tanjore was, however, an 
evening visit which I . in company with Mr. 
Post and a young lady of his family, to the 
confidential friend and adviser of the rajah. To 
the latter I could not obtain access, owing to 
the absence of the resident; for, without his 

ermission, no European can have that privi- 
ege; and though doubtless he—whom I had 
come to Tanjore to visit—would have sent 
- necessary permission, I had no time to wait 
or it, 

Notice had been duly given of our intended 
visit to the minister, and due preparations had 
been made for our reception. At sunset we drove 
to the fort, in a carriage drawn by two swift-trot- 
ting bullocks: a very common mode of locomotion 
where roads are often heavy and unmetalled. 
Camels were standing or lying picketed with- 
out the gates, and the rampart walls were 
thronged with the rajah’s liege subjects, who 
were sitting there, squatted after the manner of 
Orientals, talking over the gossip of the city. 
Many of them had small cages which contained 
larks, and it a ed that it was the “fancy” 
to possess a bird of this kind, and to listen to 
its singing. Dirty sentries of the rajah’s brave 
army, dressed in the British uniform, stood at 
the entrance-gates, and from sewer and ditch 
odours strong and vile ascended on all sides. 
Pressing our handkerchiefs to our noses we 
proceeded to the dwelling of our host, and 
alighted at the entrance-hall: a low dark and 
dirty little room. The house appeared to be 
undergoing repair, for in this room were a heap 
of lime on one side, and a heap of sand on the 
other: on the summit of which was seated, on 
their haunches, a native band discoursing exe- 
crable music. One fellow who performed on a 
most sonorous brass instrument, by way of 


and the 
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doing me special honour, took aim, as I entered, 
at the lowest button of my waistcoat, and there- 
upon “blew a blast so loud and shrill,” that I 
nearly collapsed. Our respected host here met 
us, and after making his salaams in native fashion, 
next shook hands with us in English style, and 
then conducted us up one flight of steps after 
another until we reached the highest chamber in 
the house, which was therefore the room of 
honour. Orientals lay great stress upon the 
“upper seats,” and before they become acquainted 
with European customs, think it the most out- 
rageous thing in the world that a low-caste coach- 
man should sit on the box while the master is 
down below in the carriage. When the am- 
bassadors of the King of Kandy first visited 
the Governor of Ceylon in Colombo, they much 
objected to this arrangement, as well as to the 
closing of the carriage doors—in fact, they re- 
fused to allow them to be shut—because, they 
said, it looked as if they were prisoners. 

On entering the reception-room, we found it 
lighted by several bell-shaped glass lamps with 
burners, and, to increase the illumination, a boy 
carried after us, as we made a tour of inspection, 
a sort of flambeau. His costume was simple in 
the extreme; he might have exchanged his 
whole wardrobe for a decent-sized pocket-hand- 
kerchief and been a gainer by the exchange. 
The walls were adorned with pictures of various 
kinds. There were two fine engravings of the 
Nawabs of the Carnatic and Mysore, a number 
of native portraits of rajahs past and present, 
Hindu Venuses, circus - riders, and pothouse 
daubs, intermingled with drawings of a sacred 
nature. On one table were an American clock 
and a wax doll; on another, some native orna- 
ments. Two pianos, an old and a new one, stood 
on opposite sides of the room, and the minister’s 
son struck up on the Indian dulcimer, a very 
sweet-sounding instrument, Rousseau’s Dream, 
and several other familiar tunes, which he played 
— 

e then induced the old gentleman to open 
a piano and play a few tunes. By special re- 
uest he launched into God save the Queen, and 
there, in this capital of a kingdom in which the 
rajah’s word was once law, did his minister ac- 
company us whilst we sang the words : 
Grant her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the Queen! 


After a while he asked me to play and sing, and, 
to please him, I struck the chords to Du Du, 
and a few other songs. Meanwhile, two of his 
married daughters had entered the room. Eti- 
quette demanded that we should take little or 
no notice of them, but Miss Post went and con- 
versed with them. They were pleasing and 
amiable looking, with light complexions. It 
was a step somewhat in advance of the 
times for our host to permit them to be seen 
at all; none of the unmarried ladies of his 
household appeared. More Indian stringed in- 
struments were now introduced, and a love 
song, or rhapsody, was sung by an intended 





son-in-law of the minister, while some one else 
accompanied him on a violin. 

At length the tune of Malbrook was struck 
up, whereupon I commenced the song, set to 
that tune, of L A W, Law, which tickled the 
old gentleman so much that he carried me off to 
the piano, sat down and played the air, and 
made me sing the song to his accompaniment. 

The time was now drawing near when I must 
leave not only our host but the place of his 
abode, for my carriage and pair (of bullocks) 
had been ordered for my journey to the sea- 
coast that night; but before we left, trays were 
brought in containing mangoes, plantains, and 
limes. The old gentleman then asked for our 
handkerchiefs, which he moistened with per- 
fume ; when my turn came, he not only perfumed 
it and waved it before me, but gravely dabbed 
my face with scent: which I am bound to sup- 
a was intended as a very great compliment. 

e then dashed me all over with perfume, gave 
me limes enough to have drowned me in le- 
monade, threw a garland of flowers over my 
shoulders, and, as a climax, interwove his fingers 
in mine and conducted me down stairs. Sadly 
was my gravity as well as my gallantry prt to 
the test; Miss Post being left behind, to her 
own devices. I looked round apologetically, but 
what else could I do than resign myself to my 
fate, and go to the carriage in this ludicrous way ? 
To have refused or to have shown any distaste 
would have hurt the feelings of a very fine 
well-bred and respected old gentleman. 





THE LEGEND OF ROSES. 
“For als moche as a fayre Mayden was blamed 


with wrong and sclaundred, for whiche 
cause sche was demed to the Dethe, and to be brent 
in that place, to the whiche sche was ladde. And 
as the Fyre began to brenne aboute hire, sche made 
hire Preyeres to oure Lord, that als wisely as sche 
was not gylty of that Synne, that he wold help hire, 
and make it to be knowen to alle men, of his mercy- 
fulle Grace. And whan sche hadde thus seyd, sche 
entred into the Fuyre: and anon was the Fuyr 
quenched and oute: and the Bronddes that weren 
brennynge becomen rede Roseres; and the Bronddes 
that weren not kyndled, becomen white Roseres fulle 
of Roses. And theise weren the first Roseres and 
Roses, bothe white and rede, that evere ony Man 
saughe.”—Travels of Sir J. MaunpEvILtz, Kt., 
1322. 

Tue space is cleared: around the murmuring crowd 
Stand, stricken with such awe that few aloud 
Dare speak the thought that springs in each man’s 

breast, 

So are his senses and his heart opprest 
With the stern conflict that must ever be 
When the law-givers issue a decree, 
’Fore which the voice of Nature in man’s heart 
With strong resistance rises to take part 
Against injustice, sanctioned though it be 
By time, use, law, and high authority. 


For there, upon the slowly kindling pile, 
Whose sable smoke obscures the sunshine’s smile, 
There shall be beund amid the cruel flame, 

To die a death of torture and of shame, 
A woman—nay, a child almost in years, 
Whose passionate denials and whose tears 
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Can naught avail to save her, or to prove 
Aught ’gainst the charge that says a guilty love 
Has stained her, marked her as a thing to be 
Doomed to slow death and endless infamy. 


And now they lead her forth. Through all the throng 
A tremor passes as she steps along, 
Without a word, a tear, while in her eyes 
A strong, deep, tranquil spirit calmly lies. 


She knows the hour to plead with man is gone, 
She knows that hope from earthly aid is flown, 
Life is behind, Eternity before, 

And as she nears the dark tremendous door 
Death holds the key to let her through, within 
Her soul casts off all weakness, fear, and sin, 
And these subdued, the tie that God has given, 
Binding the denizens of earth and Heaven 
In a communion man hath often riven, 
But never God——that tie, that vital spark 
Glows with transcendent radiance through the dark, 
And light and glory shine where once was gloom, 
Honour and life where a disgraceful tomb 
But lately yawned. 

Before the pile she stands, 
To Heaven she lifts her soul, her eyes, her hands: 
“* Hear me, Creator, for to Thee is known 
My every act, my every thought, Thine own 
Divinest teaching from my early youth 
Hath kept my footsteps in the path of truth. 
Hear me, my Saviour, Thou, the Man of Woes, 
Whose life trom its beginning to its close 
Was one long course of suffering for that men 
Having conceived an error turned their ken 
With desperate resolution from the truth, 
Till savage grown and destitute of ruth, 
They craved Thy blood, Thou holy one and just, 
Trampling Thine honour in the common dust. 


Hear me. Thou knowest that from this most foul, 
Most loathéd charge, revolts my inmost soul. 
Hear me, O Saviour! hear me ere I die— 
Not life I crave, but that from infamy 
My innocent name be rescued—send a sign 
To show this people I am truly Thine -- 
Thine unpolluted.” 
Then her head she bowed, 
And while a shudder thrilled the gasping crowd, 
Advanced, and ’mid the flames in silence stood. 
The flames? the flames! behold what meets the 
gaze, 
Down like a stricken creature drops the blaze, 
The scattered brands divide to left and right, 
And the first Roses greet the people’s sight, 
Red from the kindled brands, from the unkindled 
white! 





NORWEGIAN ELK-HUNTING. 

My Norwegian carriole, with all its parapher- 
nalia, was carefully packed under the super- 
vision of the indefatigable Mr. B., who has 
been styled the factotum of travelling English- 
men. I presume my reader knows what a 
carriole is; if not, the following short and 
graphic description of a friend of mine may pos- 
sibly enlighten him: “A carriole is a vehicle, 
licensed to carry one in front, on two wheels 
and no springs ; resembles a velocipede with a 
dash of the spider in it. Ona board behind, rests 
the portmanteau, atop of which the ‘skyts-gut,’ 
or postboy, perches, while the rods, guns, &c., are 





strapped miscellaneously on the shafts, Ponto oc- 
cupying a snug bed underneath in a sort of bag.” 

had determined on investing in a carriole 
under the advice of an amiable gentleman residing 
at Christiansand, who, to add to his other ster- 
ling qualities, had been the introducer of sundry 
philanthropic improvements into that town, and 
was at the time taxing his abilities to the 
utmost to — for the public a cheap and 
nutritious beverage in the shape of porter 
brewed without malt. He was very sanguine 
about it; but I have since heard that the 
scheme had failed, and that, after a vain at- 
tempt to transform it into vinegar, it was under- 
going a process whereby it was expected it 
would eventually become blacking. Possibly, 
it might shine under that name at last. 

if quick travelling have a tendency to produce 
insanity, verily the Norwegians ought to be the 
sanest of all civilised people. It took us three 
long hours doing the forty-two miles to Eids- 
vold by the Norwegian Trunk Railway—a me- 
mento of the late R. Stephenson’s engineering 
skill. Ihad with me a letter of introduction toa 
Bonde (farmer) in Osterdal, who was to provide 
me with a guide and pony to the Swedish frontier, 
where report said bears, trout, reindeer, and elk, 
abounded in their respective elements. My host 
was a well-to-do man, and very hospitable. I 
must stay two days with him before setting 
out. He wanted me to pay a visit to his “ seter” 
and his pastor. In my simplicity, I thought 
a “seter” had something to do with the clerical 
profession, but found it was a chalet on the 
mountains, where the cattle are sent during the 
summer. A bear had killed one of his cows the 
night before, and he intended lying out for it 
the next few nights. “Would I come with 
him?” I should rather think so. What lots 
of pomatum-pots of the “ real article” I would 
take back as presents to my friends! So off 
we started. 

It was a pretty sight to see the “seter” girl 
(it wasn’t she who was pretty) leading out her 
cows and goats to the pasture, and singing to 
them, and calling them by name. Sometimes 
she would run away from them, and then a 
hireo-bovine steeple-chase ensued as to which 
would catch her, and the winner was rewarded 
with a lump of salt. The bowls full of cream, 
and the cheeses, were enough to make a Lon- 
doner’s mouth water. “I must taste them,” 
said my host; and, without waiting for a reply, 
or even getting a knife, he stuck his finger into 
a soft cheese, and held it out to me to take a 
bit off the end of it. 

It was now getting late, so, loading both 
barrels of my rifle, and also five of my revolver, 
I followed him to the place where the remains 
of the slaughtered cow lay. Old Bruin must 
have been hungry; for certainly he had eaten 
half of it. 

Reader, have you ever gone out bear-hunt- 
ing? I strongly advise you— Don’t !” unless 
you like lying flat on your stomach for a whole 
night, without moving (or being able to smoke), 
in the open air, with swarms of mosquitoes 
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eating you up. Of course I was not going to 
give in. If my friend had lain there till now, 
so would 1; that is, supposing the mosquitoes 
had left any of me to lie anywhere. At last, to 
my joy, after we had been six mortal hours on 
our stomachs, he got up, and said we might as 
well go, as the bear would not come till to- 
morrow night. 

Next night again we were out, and this time 
were more fortunate. As I lay in my old place, 
stomach flat on the ground, rifle up to my cheek, 
I fancied I heard a heavy tread and a rustling 
about forty yards on the left. “If my heart 
would only leave off jumping in that absurd 
way, almost lifting me from the ground, I 
might get a chance!” Nearer it came—nearer 
still—till I thought I could see a great black 
object about twenty yards off through the low 
scrub. So I took aim and fired; and then we 
both got to our feet, and could just get a 
glimpse of a dark substance making off down a 
ravine. The bear was hit; that was evident by 
the blood; but where, was the point. We 
saw no more of him, though we followed him 
up some hours. But my host shot him a few 
weeks afterwards, while [ was over the moun- 
tains ; at least, he supposed it was the same, for 
it had a recent bullet-wound in its fat haunch. 
I cannot describe how this information relieved a 
lurking fear I had entertained that I had shot 
one of my friend’s heifers. Such was my expe- 
rience in bear-hunting, and I fancy I was luckier 
than most of my countrymen are, for I got the 
credit of having wounded a bear, whereas I am 
still inclined to believe I sent a bullet into the 
haunch of one of my friend’s cows. 

The next morning, after bidding adieu to 
mine host, I started across the Fjelds to the 
Trysil river. It was a beautiful autumn morn- 
ing; the fog still hung lazily round the moun- 
tains, but slowly lifted itself up like a reluctant 
stage curtain in a theatre. I had a stout little 
mountain pony to carry the “ impedimenta,” on 
which I could ride when I pleased; my guide 
carried my rods, while I shouldered my rifle, 
thinking that a reindeer might come in our way. 
After a two hours’ rugged ascent, we reached 
the open fjeld. The scenery assumed the most 
savage desolate appearance I eyer witnessed, 
or desire to witness again. For miles around, 
the ground was covered with nothing but an un- 
limited supply of reindeer moss, which imparted 
a “custard-mustard” sort of tint to the land- 
scape. If a fellow feels out of humour with civi- 
lised life in general, and humanity in particular, 
let me commend him to a week on the Nor- 
wegian fjelds. During the whole ride of ten 
hours I did not see more than ten animated 
objects (barring mosquitoes). One of these was 
an eagle, which was soaring at a great height 
above a mountain lake, and which suddenly, as if 
impelled by some instantaneous idea, discharged 
itself down the most perpendicular “ header” I 
ever saw, right into the lake. It was ten 
seconds under water, and then emerged with 
a large fish in its claws, with which it flew off 
in triumph. Subsequently, I caught several fish 





bearing marks of eagles’ claws on their backs, 
so that the birds occasionally miss their fish, it 
seems—a comfort for men, 

The feeling of loneliness and solitariness a 
ride on the fjelds is calculated to produce on a 
man’s nerves, especially if he be at all given to 
hypochondriacal affections, can scarcely be re- 
alised. Whatathing to fall down in a fit, or to 
break a leg, or to undergo any other such-like 
unpleasantnesses to which flesh is heir, in such 
a dismal place, far out of reach of human as- 
sistance. The reflection that the crows would 
come and pick you over, or the gluttons gorge 
themselves on your earcase, or the wolves worry 
each other over you, might make a nervous per- 
son extremely uncomfortable. And this, I came 
to the conclusion, after deep meditation, must be 
the use of mosquitoes: They keep a traveller’s 
thoughts from dwelling on such topics, and tax 
all his ingenuity to prevent them from eati 
him up. Discerning little pests! they woul 
not so much as look at my “unwashen, un- 
kempt” guide, but stuck to me with a pertinacity 
that made it clear that the smell of a clean 
Englishman’s blood was dear to them, As an 
interesting — to entomologists, I venture 
to propound, “ What do they feed on up there, 
when there are no travellers ?” 

Towards evening we reached the river; the 
farm-house where I was to put up, lay on the 
opposite bank; and, while the pony of his own 
accord swam across, we rowed over. The farm- 
house, or, more properly speaking, cluster of 
log-houses, lay at a short distance from the river, 
in a thickly-wooded ravine. My guide had been 


instructed to introduce me to the good people, 

and to request them to take me in; so while 

they were getting a room ready for me, I saun- 

tered down to the river, rod in hand. It wasa 

delicious evening; the wind, which had just 

sprung up, gave that propitious ripple to the 
t 


surface of the water which a fly-fisher delights 
to see; quickly putting on‘a cast, I threw into 
the stream. The fish were jumping on all sides. 
Whether I was the first icfitemn who had 
ever fished there, I know not, but certainly I 
rose a fish nearly every time. In three hours I 
had bagged forty trout and grayling, weighing 
altogether thirty pounds, g weight. The 
largest was four pounds. 

It was then time to go home and get to bed, 
for I was rather stiff and tired, after a day on a 
hard Norwegian saddle. “How delicious to 
get a room like this all to oneself!” I thought, 
as I walked into mine. Scarcely was the 
thought conceived, than in marched the whole 
household, and quietly ranged themselves round 
the room to have a good look at the “ Engelsk- 
mand.” After having stared at me in silence 
for a few minutes, they proceeded to examine 
my watch, pipe, fly-book, &c., which lay on the 
table. “ Well! now they’ll go, surely,” I said 
to myself, “as they have looked at everything.” 
A bright thought seized me. “I'll begin to 
undress; they’ll be sure to take that hint!” I 
sat down on the edge of the bed, and leisurely 
took off my boots. No! that wouldn’t move 
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them. “ Well! I'll try what divesting myself 
of my knickerbockers will do!” Vain hope! 
The more I took off, the more interested they 
seemed fn the operation. I made a bolt, as I 
was, into bed. How long they remained I know 
not, for I svon fell fast asleep, and only awoke 
next morning when the good woman brought 
me in a large cup of hot coffee and a small 
bowl of cold water, holding rather less than 
half a pint, to wash in. Drinking the first and 
discarding the second, I went and plunged into 
the river, to the dismay and astonishment of 
two or three men, who shouted after me and 
ran away. They thought I had gone mad, for 
a Norwegian peasant never washes himself but 
once a year, and then only a very little! 

I remained there three days, and if any roving 
Englishman wants to know what good trout- 
fishing is, let him go to Trysil, on the borders 
of Sweden. 

On my return to Rendalen, my host had 
planned an elk-hunt for me. There were not 
many reindeer, he thought, but he felt sure he 
could show me an elk within a week, if I liked. 
Of course I liked! So one morning we started 
early for the forest, accompanied by a cunni 
old hunter holding a little dog in leash, repute 
a wonder for tracking elk, bear, or reindeer. 

A Norwegian mountaineer is as sure-footed 
as his pony. See him skip over a river, 
scarcely touching the stones which here and 
there invitingly peep up above the surface, but 
which are often unsteady. Instinct and long 
practice teach him where to put his foot just at 
the right time. Howl envied him! My first 
attempt at imitation sent me floundering on my 
back in the middle of a brook; but I got more 
adroit afterwards. 

There are few things more uninteresting in 
my opinion than the interior of a Norwegian pine 
forest, though the Poet Laureate did come out 
in the same boat with me all the way to Norway 
only to hear the “ Molian-harp-like” murmur of 
the wind through its boughs. It is tae same 
thing over and over again; no variety, nothing 
to relieve the monotony, not even a jay’s music to 
enliven one. No wonder he made no allusion to 
it in the Idylls, which came out shortly afterwards, 
for I’ll be hanged if I could see any poetry in it. 
I can solemnly aver that for a whole hour I saw 
no —— animal (mosquitoes always excepted) 
save a black woodpecker, which looked more like 
a Wellington boot with a red top, climbing up 
the rotten stem of a fir-tree, than anything else. 

All at once I saw my hunter flump down on 
his knees in a devotional attitude, with his eyes 
humbly cast down to the ground. The very dog, 
too, seemed to be similarly affected. Then he 
got up and proceeded to a low birch-tree, and 
commenced examining the leaves one by one, 
while his dog stood up all the while on his hind 
legs, and sniffed away at them as if he would 
collapse. At length it dawned upon me that the 
hunter was not religious-mad, but that an elk had 
something to do with his condition, especially 
when he showed me a leaf which had. only re- 
cently been browsed, and which a rabbit could 





not possibly have reached, even if such creatures 
did exist in Norway. It was a fine sight to 
watch the hunter and his dog; they seemed to 
understand each other thoroughly, as they kept 
looking at one another, as if comparing notes. 

There are few animals so wary as an elk. 
Living in the thickest parts of the forest, their 
ears stand them in better stead than their eyes. 
In hunting elks you must not think of winking. 
The old hunter and his dog went first; it was 
as good as a play to watch them, each setting a 
foot to the ground at the same moment and 
with such a grave air; I came next, following as 
lightly as fourteen stone could. Maybe we Thad 
gone in this way half an hour, and I was begin- 
ning to get fatigued, when all at once we came 
plump on two full-grown elk, at about sixty 
yards’ distance. How noble they looked! Quite 
six feet in height! A sight like this is a 
reward for a day’s toil, and ducking into the 
bargain! A sight like this—— 

** Bother your sights !” cries Bogus, to whom 
I have just been telling the story; “can’t you 
say if you shot one, instead of apostrophising 
their beauty in that ridiculous manner !” 

“My dear Bogus, I did mo¢ shoot one : firstly, 
because the hunter’s head was in the way; se- 
condly, because, when his head was out of the 
way, the elks had gone; thirdly, because my 
rifle missed fire. So I ground my teeth in 
despair, and put on a fresh cap.” 

But, a few days afterwards I was more for- 
tunate. We started early; that is, I, my host, 
and the hunter—who I now learnt from my 
friend had only recently returned from the 
fortress at Christiania, where he had worked 
his time of imprisonment out, as a galley-slave, 
for having killed his brother. I felt extremely 
glad I had not been aware of the circumstance 
when I had to bivouae out alone with him in 
the forest. 

Before long we came on some very fresh 
tracks; at least, the hunter and his little dog 
seemed to think so, judging from the serious 
and earnest way in which they regarded them. 
Further and further we penetrated into the re- 
cesses of the forest, stepping softly and gently 
as we went. The dog became intensely excited, 
but never gave tongue. The well-trained little 
creatures are taught never to bark when held in 
leash ; it is only when they are set at liberty 
that it is etiquette to do so. A crashing sound, 
as if an elephant were dashing through a jungle, 
made us turn our eyes to the left of us, and we 
could just discern a monstrous elk disappearing 
between the birch-trees. 

Now was the time toslip the dog. No sooner 
was he at liberty than off he set in pursuit, 
giving tongue most lustily, as if to make 
up for his long and continued silence. The 
reason why he barked was plain enough; if he 
had not barked, it would have been a matter 
of sheer impossibility to follow on the right 
course through the tangled and intricate forest. 
His voice began to grow faint and fainter, 
and I began to fear that we should lose the 
elk. But neither of my companions seemed to 
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share in my anxiety; a complacent look of as- 
surance on their faces seemed to say that there 
were ten chances to one against the elk; we 
had already gone at double-quick for half an 
hour, when the baying of the dog sounded louder 
and more plainly. The elk, then, was at bay. 

“Yes, you go first, and fire straight,” in- 
timated rather than said the hunter. 

A couple of cartridges were quickly thrust 
into my breech-loader. Cautiously proceeding 
up a steep bank, [ peeped over the top, where 
the elk was at bay. Yes, there he was, stamp- 
ing and dashing at the little dog with his horns 
and long fore feet : who, however, easily avoided 
the elk, as he kept dodging about in close 
proximity to his nose. 

An easier mark could hardly be imagined, so, 
raising my rifle and aiming at the shoulder, I 
put in a bullet at about forty yards’ distance, 
and the great animal fell over on his side dead. 
I shall never forget my excitement—indeed, the 
hunter, I am sure, thought I'was mad, especially 
when, in an exuberant fit of generosity, I pre- 
sented him with a five-dollar note. 

In my opinion, there is much more sport in’ 
hunting elk after the Norwegian manner, than 
after the Swedish, as described in Lloyd’s inte- 
resting book of sport. To see a good hunter and 
his dog at work is a sight not to be seen every 
day, and the memory of it will long abide by me. 





FAT PEOPLE. 


Wuat is the average weight of a man? 
At what age does he attain his greatest weight ? 
How much heavier are men than women? 
What would be the weight of fat people; 
and what of very fat people ? 

M. Quetelet, of Brussels, some vears ago, 
deemed such questions quite within the scope 
of his extensive series of researches on man 
(Sur Homme, et le Développement de ses 
Facultés.) He got hold of everybody he couid, 
everywhere, and weighed them all. He weighed 
the babies, he weighed the boys and girls, he 
weighed the youths and maidens, he weighed 
men and women, he weighed collegians, soldiers, 
factory people, pensioners ; and, as he had no 
particular theory to disturb his facts, he honestly 
set down such results as he met with. All the 
infants in the Foundling Hospital at Brussels 
for a considerable period were weighed ; and the 
results were compared with others obtained at 
similar establishments in Paris and Moscow. 
The average returns show that a citizen of the 
world, on the first day of his appearance in 
public, weighs about six pounds and a half; 
a boy-baby a little more, a girl-baby a little less. 
Some very modest babies hardly turn the scale 
with two pounds and a half, while other pre- 
tentious youngsters boast of ten or eleven 
pounds. When Shylock asked for his “ pound 
of flesh,” he asked for an equivalent to a litile 
less than one-sixth of a baby. How the tiny ones 
grew during childhood, we need not trace here ; 

ut it may be interesting to know that girls and 











boys at twelve years of age are nearly equal in 
weight; after which limit, males are heavier 
than females of the same ages. M- Quetelet 
grouped his thousands of people according to 
ages, and found that the young men of twenty 
averaged a hundred and forty-three pounds each, 
while the young women of twenty gave an ave- 
rage of a hundred and twenty pounds. His 
men reached their heaviest bulk at about thirty- 
five, when their average weight was a hundred 
and fifty-two pounds; but the women slowly 
fattened on until fifty, when their average was 
one hundred and twenty-nine pounds. Men and 
women together, the weight at full growth 
averaged almost exactly ten stones, or a hundred 
and forty pounds. As M. Quetelet wished to be 
accurate, and as he naturally had not many oppor- 
tunities of weighing people without their clothes, 
he weighed the clothes without the people as well 
as with the people; and he came to a conclusion 
that the clothing of Belgians of all classes may 
be averaged at about one-eighteenth of the total 
weight of a man, and one twenty-fourth of the 
total weight of a woman. Whether these ratios 
would apply to English men and women at the 
present day is rather a nice question of tailor- 
ing and dressmaking; but, so far as concerns 
M. Quetelet and his Belgians, the figures give 
eight or nine pounds weight for a man’s dress, 
and five or six for a woman’s. With these de- 
ductions for dress, the inquiries show that 
full-grown men and women are about twenty 
times as heavy as they were on the first day of 
their existence. Of course averages are here 
only meant. ‘The averages were formed from 
men ranging from a hundred and eight to two 
hundred and twenty pounds, and women from 
eighty-eight to two hundred and seven pounds. 
M. Quetelet tried to estimate what was the 
actual weight of human nature over which Leo- 
pold was king. He found that, taking all ages 
and conditions—nobles, clergy, tinkers, tailors, 
wives, maidens, boys, girls, and babies, all in- 
cluded—the average weight was almost exactly 
one hundred English pounds avoirdupois for each 
human being: a quantity easy to remember, at 
any rate. Britons are a trifle more massive than 
Belgians; but, setting this minor difference aside, 
we find that the whole body of us here, in the 
United Kingdom, weigh about three thousand 
million pounds—not a very spiritual or senti- 
mental estimate, certainly, but one that we can 
mentally realise by finding that it is just about 
equal to the weight of four months’ consumption 
of coals in the metropolis. As chemists tell us 
that we are furnaces, with food for fuel, the 
analogy is not so remote, after all. Of course, any 
conclusions derived from average results must 
depend for their accuracy on the number of in- 
stances which supply the average; and it might 
be that M. Quetelet’s inferences would need to 
be modified a little when applied to the natives 
of other countries. All the recorded weighings, 
however, agree tolerably in average results. 
Several years ago, eighty young collegians were 
weighed at Cambridge; they ranged from 
eighteen to twenty-three years of age, and their 
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average weight was a hundred and fifty-one 
pounds, or ten stones eleven pounds. This 
tells a good tale of the batsmen and oarsmen 
of the Cam; for Frenchmen and Belgians of 
those ages would not reach quite to such an 
average. Factory life lessens the weight below 
the level of open-air life. A few years back, 
Mr. Cowell caused fifteen hundred children 
and young persons in Manchester and Stock- 
port, some employed in cotton factories, 
and some leading an out-of-door life, to be 
weighed ; he found that, at the age of eighteen, 
the average weights were as follows; factory 
youths, a hundred and six pounds; out-door 
youths, a hundred and twenty-six pounds; 
factory girls, a hundred and six pounds; out- 
door girls, a hundred and twenty-one pounds. 
This seems to denote that youths are relatively 
more stunted than girls by factory life. Pro- 
fessor J. D. Forbes, availing himself of the faci- 
lities afforded by his scientific position at Edin- 
burgh, weighed no fewer than eight hundred 
youths and young men who attended the Uni- 
versity in that city. He divided them into na- 
tionalities and into ages ; he found that at fifteen 
years old, the average for each of the three king- 
doms was about a hundred and fourteen pounds ; 
and that at the age of twenty-five, the English- 
men averaged a hundred and fifty-one pounds, the 
Scotchmen a hundred and fifty-two, and the Irish- 
men a hundred and fifty-five. The Belgian aver 

for that age is about a hundred and fifty pounds, 
and the French average a few pounds less. 

Let us say, then, that a full-grown man in 
Western Europe averages about eleven stones 
(a hundred and {fifty-four pounds) in Sem 
at thirty or thirty-five years of age. We 
cannot be far wrong in this, and it will serve 
us as a standard of comparison for estimat- 
ng the fleshy virtues of notably fat people. 

e say fleshy in a popular sense, leaving to 
physiologists to determine how much is flesh 
and how much fat, in a bulky person. 

It is observable that very thin people do not 
announce their thinness abroad. We speak, 
truth to tell, somewhat contemptuously of them. 
We call such a man Lanky Laurence, or Pill 
Garlic, or Thread- paper, or Skin - and - Grief, 
or Bodkin, or Lath. Scarcely any man, except 
the Living Skeleton, ever exhibited himself 
| on account of his thinness. What a poor ob- 
| ject that same Claude Ambrose Seurat was! 
| Born at Troyes in 1798, he was a baby of 
ordinary size, but began gradually to waste, 
until, at the age of twenty-one, he had less flesh 
and fat upon him than any full-grown person ever 
known. At the age of twenty-seven he was 
exhibited in London as the Living Skeleton. 
Anatomists and medical men were great] 
interested in him ; other spectators were shocked. 
The circumference of his arm was only five 
inches and a half at the largest part, and of his 
waist twenty-three inches below the ribs; his 
muscles were too weak to enable him to hold 
out his arms horizontally; and his attempts at 
walking were like those of a person whose “foot 
is asleep;” his skin was like dry parchment, 





and his ribs were as clearly defined as a bundle 
of canes. Thin people, we have said, seldom 
exhibit on account of their thinness, though 
many have done so for their stoutness. It is 
those who grow largely in excess, and not those 
who lag far behind the average of eleven stones, 
who claim for themselves a place in history. 

M. Laurent notices a Parisian boy who must 
have frightened his parents a little, for he 
weighed a hundred and four pounds at four years 
old. There was a boy at Winlaton, in Durham, 
about a century ago, who, at the age of ten 
years, measured thirteen inches round the thigh, 
and thirty-three round the waist; he was a 
queer fellow in other ways, for he had six toes 
on each foot, and six fingers on one hand. In 
1784 died an Irish gentleman, Mr. Lovelace 
Love, from very fatness. So immense was his 
bulk, that his coffin is said to have measured seven 
feet in length, four in breadth, and three and a 
half in depth (though we doubt these figures) ; 
how many pounds of flesh he could have 
furnished to Shylock is not narrated. Mr. 
Baker, who died at Worcester in 1766, was so 
large a man that, in the language of the local 
prints, “ his coffin measured seven feet over, and 
was bigger than an ordinary hearse, and part of 
the wall was obliged to be taken down to admit 
its passage.” Six years afterwards there died 
at Usk, in Monmouthshire, one Mr. Philip 
Mason, whose dimensions were recorded as 
follows; round the wrist, eleven inches; round 
the upper arm, twenty-one inches; round the 
chest, sixty inches ; sound the largest part of 
the body, seventy-two inches; round the thigh, | 
thirty-seven inches; round the calf of the leg, 
twenty-five inches. In the Dictionnaire des 
Sciences Médicales, an account is given of a 
French woman, Marie Francoise Clay, who 
attained an enormous bulk before her death, in 
1806. Married at the age of twenty-five, she 
had six children, and became fatter and fatter 
every year she lived, though plunged in deep 

overty. It was not good living that made her 
at. She measured sixty-two inches round the 
body; neck she had none, for her small head 
sank down between two enormous shoulders. At 
—_ she had to sleep nearly upright, to avoid 
suffocation. Her day was spent at a church 
porch in Paris, where she sat to excite pity, and 
draw forth charity by her fatness and rags. 

The above instances are wanting in -facili- 
ties for comparison, on account of the actual 
weights being, in most cases, unrecorded. We 
will, therefore, dive into old newspapers and 
registers, for instances more specifically definite 
on this point. ‘“ Died lately” (so said a news- 
paper a century old this year), “Mrs. Harris, 
opposite St. Anne’s Church, Soho, weighing 
three hundred and twenty pounds.” Poor 
Mrs. Harris! her weight was a little more 
than double that (eleven stones) which we 
find to be the average of middle-aged full- 
grown men. There was a Kentish farmer 
and innkeeper, one Mr. Palmer, who attracted 
much attention in the early part of the present 
century by his enormous bulk. He weighed 
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three hundred and fifty pounds (twenty-five 
stones), thereby beating Mrs. Harris by several 
chalks. Five ordinary men could be buttoned 
at one time within his waistcoat. He came to 
London to see the famous Daniel Lambert. 
The two men looked at each other. Lam- 
bert was vastly the superior of Palmer in bulk ; 
but the latter puffed so much through his 
fatness that Lambert pitied him, as a man to 
whom life must have been a burden. Palmer 
went home much mortified; his claim to no- 
toriety was suddenly eclipsed by a rival, and 
his vexation hastened his death. A part of 
his inn, the Golden Lion, had to be taken down 
to allow room for his coffin to be removed; 
and as there was no hearse large enough or 
strong enough to carry it, the coffin was con- 
veyed to the grave in a_timber-waggon. 
Ryland, the engraver, who ended his days in 
a shameful way towards the close of the last 
century, had an apprentice named John Love. 
Love left London after his master’s death, and 
settled at his native place in Dorsetshire. He 
was so exceedingly thin and meagre that a 
physician advised him to eat liberally. The 
advice was so well taken, that Love became a 
gormandiser ; the food turned to fat instead of 
to muscle and sinew; and his fatness killed him 
at the age of forty, when he weighed three hun- 
dred fo sixty-four pounds (about twenty-six 
— Growing bulkier and bulkier in our 
examples, the next on our brief list is Mrs. 
Dorothy Collier, who died about a century ago, 
and who was (as the local prints assert) “ sup- 
osed to be the largest woman in the north of 
land.” It is to be hoped so, seeing that Mrs. 
Collier weighed four hundred and twenty pounds 
(thirty stones, or seven stones heavier than Mrs. 
Harris). Her coffin was forty inches wide, and 
thirty deep. This worthy lady was, however, 
beaten by Frederica Ahrens, a young German 
woman, who was living at Paris in 1819. She 
weighed thirteen an | when born, forty-two at 
six months old, a hundred and fifty at four years, 
and by the age of twenty had attained a weight of 
four hundred and fifty pounds (thirty-two stones). 
She measured sixty-five inches round the body, 
and eighteen inches round the arm. Altogether, 
Frederica must have been a formidable young 
person to deal with, for she could lift two 
hundred and fifty pounds weight with each 
hand. Mr. Benjamin Bower, a native of Holt, 
in Dorsetshire, attained a weight of four hun- 
dred and seventy pounds (nearly thirty-four 
stones) at the time of his death, in 1763. He 
was active enough to travel from Holt to 
London by stage-coach a few days before he 
died. As in the cases of Mr. Baker and Mr. 
Palmer, a part of the house had to be removed 
to afford egress for the coffin containing the 
massive remains of Mr. Bower. Giinz, the 
German writer, mentions the case of a young 
woman who weighed four hundred and ninety- 
two pounds (thirty-five stones); but of this 
prodigy of womanhood we have no further in- 
formation. In 1774, there died at Cowthorpe, 
in Lincolnshire, one Mr. Pell, who weighed five 





hundred and sixty pounds (about forty stones). 
Whether he had expressed any wish to have his 
mightiness particularly taken care of does not 
appear; but he was enclosed in three coffins, the 
united weight of which, with himself, exceeded 
three thousand pounds (nearly a ton and a 
half). Mr. Bright,of Essex, was a person of great 
notoriety in the early days of the reign of George 
the Third. He was a grocer at Maldon, and 
belonged to a family noted for their personal 
bulkiness. He was a jolly fellow, who did not 
allow either fatness or anything else to in- 
terfere with his good humour; and his bio- 
grapher gives him the character of being “a 
cheerful companion, a kind husband, a tender 
father, a good master, a friendly neighbour, 
and an honest man :” insomuch that fat people 
would be glad to accept him as their repre- 
sentative man. Nevertheless, he had a sen- 
sible and reasonable foreboding that the later 
years of a man of his enormous bulk, if his life 
were prolonged, would bring more pain than 
pleasure with them; and a few days before his 
death at the early age of thirty, he expressed 
a willingness to die. His weight was six hun- 
dred and sixteen pounds (forty-four stones). 
Seven men were, on one particular occasion, 
buttoned up within his waisteoat. When his 
career was ended, and his body was encased 
in its monster coffin, not only walls, but stair- 
cases, had to be cut through before it could 
be got out; twelve men drew the low car- 
riage on which the coffin was placed; and “an 
engine was fixed up on the church,” as the 
local chroniclers narrate, to lower the coffin 
into the grave. There was an Irishman, Roger 
Byrne, who died in 1804, whose bulk was so 
great that his admirers claimed for him the 
merit of being “ several stones heavier than the 
celebrated Mr. Bright of Essex.” It required 
thirty men to carry to the grave the bier on 
which his body was laid. ~ Mr. Spooner, a Tam- 
worth man, who was living in 1775, attained a 
weight of nearly forty-nine stones (six hundred 
and eighty pounds). He had long been too 
heavy to A +g his legs being unable to bear 
him. He measured four feet three inches across 
the shoulders. It is recorded of him that “ his 
fatness once saved his life; for, being at Ather- 
stone market, and some difference arising be- 
tween him and a Jew, the Jew stabbed him in 
the belly with a penknife; but the blade, being 
short, did not pierce his bowels, or even pass 
through the fat which defended them.” 

Walk up, Daniel Lambert, king of fat men! 
In 1803, Lambert was keeper of the old county 
bridewell at Leicester. He had, at that time, 
an invincible repugnance to have his weight 
ascertained, being annoyed at the comments 
made upon him as a mountain of adipose sub- 
stance ; but some of his acquaintances, deter- 
mined to settle the matter, contrived one day to 
have a vehicle in which he was riding drawn 
over a road weighing-machine. We have no 
record at hand of his weight at that time ; but 
changes having been made in the prison arrange- 
ments at Leicester, Lambert consented to come 
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to London to exhibit himself—no lenger un- 
willing to have his bulk and weight talked about. 
In 1806, the following advertisement appeared : 
«Mr. Daniel Lambert, of Leicester, the heaviest 
man that ever lived. At the age of thirty-six 
years he weighs upwards of fifty stone (fourteen 
pounds to the stone), or eighty-seven stones 
four pounds London weight (ie. butchers’ 
weight of eight pounds to the stone), which is 
ninety-one pounds more ihan the great Mr. 
Bright weighed. Mr. Lambert will see com- 
pany at his house, Number Fifty-three Picca- 
dilly, next Albany, nearly opposite St. James’s 
Church, from eleven tc five o’clock. Tickets of 
Admission, One Shilling each.” He was one of 
the lions of London for a time. His exhibi- 
tion-room (what a famous place Piccadilly has 
been for giants, dwarfs, lean people, and fat 
people!) was visited by the high-born as well 
as by the vulgar; and he appears to have been 
respected as well as looked at, for he was a kind 
ot sensible man. He was always shocked at 
the idea of any personal indignity or insult being 
cast upon him on the ground of his bulk, by 
coarse-minded persons ; and this known suscepti- 
bility was generally respected. Mr. Lambert was 
healthy in spite of his obesity. Some years earlier, 
when he was thrice the weight of an ordinary 
man, he could carry a weight of five hundred 
pounds. During the last fifteen years of his life, he 
drank nothing but water, and was usually cheer- 
ful and good humoured. His bulk increased year 
by year, until, shortly before his death, in 1809, 
he attained the unprecedented weight of seven 
hundred and thirty-nine pounds (nearly fifty- 
three stones). His coffin was seventy-six inches 
long by fifty-two wide, and contained a hun- 
dred and twelve square fect of elm. The coffin 
was regularly built upon axles and wheels; 
and not only the window, but also the side 
of a room, had to be taken down, to afford 
a passage for the bulky mass. The wheeled 
coffin was drawn to St. Martin’s churchyard, 
where a gradual descent was made to the grave 
by excavating the ground. We remember seeing, 
a few years ago, at a bootmaker’s in the City, 
a pair of shoes, the counterpart of some which 
had been made for the weighty Daniel by a for- 
mer owner of the shop; they were, as Thomas 
Hood said of a stage-coachman’s great-coat, 


Too broad to be conceived by any narrow mind. 





REMINISCENCES OF BROGG. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 
Anp it’s C. J. Brogg, mind—not H. K.—who 
himself made some figure in the world, but was, 


' in my opinion, a very superficial character—a 


sort of marten or swallow skimming over the 


| surface of the field of knowledge, not going over 


it inch by inch as I have seen a wise old black- 
bird do at four o’clock a.M., securing all the 
early worms, and digesting them, too, and profit- 
ing by them. This last was more like the conduct 
of C. J., who went deep down into everything 
which he had to do with. 





I have often wondered, and so no doubt have 
others, that no memoir or biography has yet 
appeared of C. J. He had no objection to it 
himself ; on the contrary, I remember his saying 
to me on one occasion, “If, my dear Bradshaw” 
—such was our intimacy, that he was in the habit 
of addressing me in this familiar manner, or even 
sometimes as “my dear William”—“‘if,” said 
my distinguished friend, “any incidents in my 
career should seem to you worthy of record; if 
any words which I have let drop, or may here- 
after let drop, should seem to you or others likely 
to be useful to society, J have no objection to 
their obtaining publicity, far from it. I would 
be the last person to wish that a feeling of false 
modesty on my part should interfere with my 
posthumous usefulness.” Those were his very 
words; and what words. I cannot let them pass 
without calling attention to that phrase “ pos- 
thumous usefulness.” How much is expressed in 
those two words. I remember that my friend 
himself seemed pleased with them, repeating 
them afterwards softly to himself, “ posthumous 
usefulness—posthumous usefulness—yes, let us 
be posthumously useful, at all events, and come 
of it what may.” 

And posthumously useful thou shalt be, my 
friend, if it lies in my power to make thee so, 

I never knew any man act and speak so exactly 
as aman should act and speak for biographical 
purposes as my friend C. J. Brogg. What he 
had to say he always said in words so choicely 
placed, that to have omitted or altered one of 
them would have been to ruin the sentence. And 
he never did alter or omit a word, as I can testify 
with certainty, having frequently heard him make 
the same remark, or utter the same opinion, in 
different societies, and always in the same words, 
“ Although the unities,” he would say, speaking of 
Shakespeare, “are frequently disregarded, and the 
dramatic proprieties outraged from time to time, 
we are yet so dazzled by the brilliancy of our 
great bard that we forget to censure even where 
censure is due, and both the critical faculty and 
the judgment slink away abashed before the sun- 
light of Shakespeare’s genius.” How often have 
I heard these words uttered when Shakespeare 
was under discussion, yet never without being 
impressed by them. The first time I heard them 
I thought I should have fainted. I got more 
used to them afterwards. 

How very quick he was, too, sometimes, espe- 
cially I have remarked when in his own house, 
and when his brother was present. And here I 
must again remark that it is not H. K. of whom 
I speak. H. K. was only half-brother to the 
subject of this biography, and always seemed to 
me to bear him a certain grudge, arising most 
likely from jealousy. His real brother, James, was 
wholly devoted to C. J., and really seemed to live 
only to please his illustrious relation. I re- 
member on one occasion, when James was giving 
an account of an illness from which he had 
recently recovered, and ended by quoting the 
prescription by means of which he had been re- 
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stored to health, “Fiat pilula,” said James, as he 
reached the end, and reading the prescription 
from his pocket-book. 

* Ruat celum,” put in our remarkable friend, 
taking advantage of a momentary pause on his 
brother’s part. Of course there was a general 
roar at this. The ingenious perversion of the 
magnificent proverb, “ Fiat justitia, ruat ccelum,” 
was entirely irresistible. I find, by-the-by, that 
this particular instance of readiness must have 
given considerable pleasure to C. J. himself, the 
prescription story having again been related by 
James Brogg, on another occasion when I hap- 
pened to be present, and on which C. J. came in 
with exactly the same words at the same crisis, 
and with almost more readiness than before. 

The regard which existed between these two 
brothers was remarkable, and C. J.’s conversation 
was an entirely different thing when James was 
present, to what it was in his absence. Especially 
was that wonderful quickness and readiness dis- 
played more in the presence of James than at 
other times. Especially have I seen this last ply 
his brother with questions on the most abstruse 
points, and receive an immediate answer, while 
others, putting quite a simple case to our friend, 
would receive, virtually, none at all. For in- 
stance, I remember that one day at dinner he was 
suddenly asked by James whether, if he had had 
the choice, he would have been Shakespeare or 
Milton? “ Nay, Jacques,” answered my ready 
friend, calling his brother by this sort of nick- 
name, which always amused us very much, 
* nay, Jacques, you have put a singular question, 
and one which is sufficiently difficult to answer ; 
but I think, had I been either of the great men 
you mention, I could have said, ‘Were I not 
Alexander I would be Diogenes, or were I not 
Diogenes I would be Alexander.’ As it is, how- 
ever, I must be content with being Brogg.” 

And who, or what manner of man was this 
Brogg? Let me answer the last question first. 
At the period when I. knew him best, and when 
T also believe that his powers were at the zenith, 
viz. at about thirty years of age, the appearance 
of C. J. Brogg was something of this sort : 

He was above the middle size, inclining, in- 
deed, to be tall. 

His neck was long, and the shoulders sloped 
away from it with arapid and majestic declension, 
somewhat similar to what we observe in the soda- 
water bottle. 

The body increased in bulk from the shoulders 
downwards. 

The legs were long, and exquisitely slender. 

His costume never varied. He dressed entirely 
in black, and his coat, which was a kind of loose 
dress-coat, was ornamented by a velvet collar of 
immense depth, the cuffs descending to the second 
knuckles. 

He always wore a white neckcloth. 

He yawned frequently, especially towards 
evening. 

The expression of C. J.’s countenance was pre- 
eminently, and, above all things, 





His brow was lofty and pointed; indeed, his | 
head altogether was high and conical, somewhat 
similar to that of our late lamented monarch, 
William the Fourth. The head, however, of the | 
subject of this memoir gained an additional | 
height from the fact that his hair rose in majestic | 
curls high above it. 

The tee na of C. J.’s hair, like his costume, 
never varied, and I may say that there was one 
powerful flat curl on the left temple to which I 
was absolutely attached. 

The parting was entirely concealed. 

He never presented the ridiculous appearance 
of a man who has had his hair cut. It was always 
the same length. 

C. J.’s eyes were of a pale grey tint, and were 
slow in their movements ; the eyelids were heavy 
with thought. His nose pensive, and peaceful, 
also aquiline. 

His mouth was remarkable. It was, except 
when he spoke, or ate, always closely shut. The’ 
lips were then almost invisible. A modest and 
retiring chin completes the portrait. C.J. has 
been thought to resemble the iJlustrious Canning. 

No relationship, however, existed between 
these great men. 

I have described Brogg externally, but the 
reader wants to know more. Where shall we 
begin? With his ancestors—followers of the 
Conqueror to a man, comers-over or come-overers 
with William, every one of them. I don’t like 
that sort of thing myself; perhaps other people 
don’t either. I shall expect the reader, then, to 
take the Brogg pedigree for granted. It were a 
good rule surely that the subject of a biography 
should be born before we have anything to say 
to him. 

Brogg was born at Brighton. A very remark- 
able circumstance attended his birth. It was 
this : the nurse, a person of prodigious experience, 
remarked, on beholding him, that he was one of 
the finest boys she had ever seen, and that she 
shouldn’t wonder if he turned out something 
remarkable. Aud ah! Brighton, little dost thou 
know how from that day when thou wert first 
connected with the immortal name of Brogg; 
little dost thou know, I say, that from that 
moment thy greater prosperity doth date. Know 
it now, then, and bestir thyself to do honour to 
this great man, calling a street or a crescent after 
him at any rate, as the least thou canst do. I 
once—I am sorry to have to relate it—went down 
with C. J. to visit his native town. Coming 
from the station weary and travel-stained, my 
distinguished friend wished to remain incog., and, 
with that end in view, concealed his face behind 
the collar of his cloak. Later in the day, how- 
ever, when dressed and prepared for inspection, 
my friend walked on the pier, and I accompanied 
him. I expected that we should have been 
mobbed, but, strange to say, we were allowed to 
pass along unmolested, nor did any one stare at 
us or turn to look round after we had passed. 
* Ah, I see howit-.is,” remarked my friend at last. 
“They think I am here incognito, and respect it. 
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Great delicacy—great delicacy.” But I thought 
he seemed a little hurt notwithstanding. At the 
hotel it was the same. “They will know me 
there,” my illustrious friend had said, “and we 
shall be a little bothered with company, no doubt, 
and not allowed to pay the bill, and so on.” 
Observing that apparently no one recognised us 
at the hotel, I took an opportunity to mention 
the name of his guest to the landlord. “ Brogg, 
sir; very good, sir,” answered this gross man. 
“James, put down the name of Brogg in the 
hall-book in case of letters ; and—George, have 
you taken that sherry into eight?” I may also 
add that when the time came we were allowed to 
pay the bill. 

My friend, to the best of my knowledge, never 
set his foot in Brighton again. 

But this is a digression. How far have we got 
regularly? We have stated that C. J. Brogg 
was born at Brighton, and that his ancestors 
came over with the Conqueror. We have got 
C. J. born at any rate, and that is a great deal. 
As a child, I am in a condition to assert that he 
was a heavy feeder and a hard sleeper, and that 
he was slow “to take notice.” Hear this, ye 
who believe in prodigies, in infant phenomena, in 
precocious talent! Brogg—C. J. Brogg—was 
slow to take notice. “Bless his little heart,” 
said the nurse on one occasion—and this I have, 
mind, on the best authority—“ he do take notice 
uncommon slow, but when he have got hold of a 
thing he seems to keep it tight like.’ And this, 
the characteristic of the child, appeared pre- 
eminently in the man afterwards. I do not say 
that my revered friend was swift in his percep- 
tion; he was not. But once let him seize an 
idea, or aught else, and it was his forever. His 


‘| ideas were permanent, and no alterations of con- 


dition subsequent to the period when his opinions 
were formed ever produced the slightest change 
in them. No, an opinion once formed, was 
formed for ever. 

This, again, is a digression, into which we have 
been led by those words of C. J.’s nurse. It seems 
to me probable that such digressions may occur 
not unfrequently in the course of these pages. 

The subject of our memoir was brought up at 
home, and was one of the triumphant results of 
private tuition. The plan adopted by his tutor 
was, so to speak, conversational. His lessons, 
given orally, naturally led to questions on the part 
of the pupil, and these again to answers on the 
part of the master. This gentleman used to in- 
form Mr. and Mrs. Brogg that these questions 
put by their son were calculated to stagger all 
ordinary intellects, by reason of their great depth, 
and he added, moreover, that his pupil’s reflective 
nature sometimes almost frightened him, as he 
would frequently ask a question relating to some 
matter which had been under discussion a week 
before, and had not been touched upon since, and 
the learned man would add that these questions 
|| were very frequently posers, and calculated to 

| throw doubt on certain historical and other ques- 
| tions, which thoughtless persons have hitherto 





taken too much for granted. The tutor frankly 
admitted that the boy would have been too much 
for anybody but himself, and on one occasion the 
boy’s mother overheard the learned man com- 
plaining to himself—being of course unconscious 
that the fond parent was within hearing—and 
saying that “the boy was more than his match, 
and that he (the tutor) was a fool to him.” 

To give an instance of this reflective power on 
the part of Brogg—the boy—so wonderfully to 
be developed afterwards in Brogg—the man—I 
may mention that on a certain day his instructor 
had spoken at great length and with considerable 
fervour of the wisdom of proverbs, and how they 
were the safest guides in the world, and in the 
course of conversation had given many instances 
of the truth of what he asserted, and shown how 
many mistakes in the course of the world’s his- 
tory might have been avoided, had those who 
made the said mistakes paid attention to the 
teaching of proverbs. 

Very well. The Rev. Christopher Smear, 
which was the tutor’s name, held forth upon the 
subject convincingly enough. He said that “there 
was a silver lining to every cloud,” and that “it 
was a long lane that had no turning,” and that 
such thoughts as these ought to carry a man 
through all difficulties which might come in his 
way. He said that a “ bird in the hand was worth 
two in the bush,” and that thus we learnt never 
to abandon an advantage of which we felt secure 
in the hope of attaining a greater one, even con- 
cerning whose attainment we might be in doubt. 
He added, that you could never test a friend until 
you had tried him in your need, and he concluded 
smilingly with a saying based upon economic 
principles, and advised his young friend “ always 
to look after the pence, and the pounds would 
take careof themselves.” A week passed away, 
and the attention of our youthful student was 
solicited and given to all kinds of various themes, 
and deeply did master and pupil plunge down 
into the reservoirs of knowledge, when one day 
the latter suddenly reverted to the subject of pro- 
verbs. The inevitable week had passed away, and 
the process of mental digestion was complete. 

“You were talking the other day, Mr. Smear,” 
the dear child remarked, “about proverbs. You 
spoke in high terms of the wisdom contained in 
them, and you stated that any one who was 
guided by their dictates could hardly fail to go 
right. May I ask if you still adhere to these 
sentiments?” 

“Undoubtedly I do,” was the reply. 

“Then, sir,” inquired the youthful Brogg, “I 
would ask, what is he to do who, having decided 
that his manner of life shall be influenced alone 
by the wisdom of proverbs, finds himself between 
two of these, so to speak, finger-posts of wisdom, 
pointing diametrically in opposite directions?” 

“But no one could possibly find himself in 
such a position,” answered the learned Smear, a 
little rashly. 

“ Pardon me, sir,” replied the boy, respectfully. 
You told methe other day that Ishould ‘take care 
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of the pence, and the pounds would take care of 
themselves,’ and so I would; but that I find 
another proverb of equal weight and influence 
with the first, which distinctly affirms that if I am 
“penny wise,’ I shall be ‘pound foolish.’ Now, sir, 
how am I to act in a dilemma such as that ?” 

The Reverend Mr. Smear stared wildly at his 
pupil, ran his fingers through his hair, com- 
menced two or three abortive sentences, and then, 
looking suddenly at his watch, exclaimed : 

“ Bless my heart, our exercise hour commenced 
ten minutes ago; get your hat at once, and—let 
us walk.” 

Now here we have Broggall over. Brogg the 
child, Brogg the boy, Brogg the man. As an 
instance of profound and profitable reflection, 
this that I have given seems to me to be un- 
paralleled, and there is no display or flourish 
about it. This wondrous difficulty is not started 
when the subject is first brought forward by 
Smear. There might be something ostentatious 
about that. No, a week elapses, and the objec- 
tion is made with modesty and propriety. 

I must give another instance of the same thing. 
It was part of the Reverend Mr. Smear’s system 
of éducation to devote one of the hours which 
were given to study, to general information, and 
a mighty successful plan it was. It was in the 
course of the hour devoted to general informa- 
tion that the proverbs had come under discussion, 
and where should we have been if that had not 
happened. On the occasion to which I would 
now refer it happened that the conversation had 
drifted into the desert, and the Reverend Smear, 
who had travelled in the East, was laying down 
the law as to the best mode of acting in encoun- 
ters with wild beasts. ‘ 


“Look at him,” says Smear. “The human 


i eye is too much for any animal, depend upon it; 


there is a majesty, a concentration, a power of 
dominion before which all must give way. The 
whole feline tribe are especially amenable to this 
influence, and will turn and flee before a steady 
and protracted gaze. 

A week elapsed, the general information hour 
arrived again, and our young friend once more 
had a question to put. 

*T say, Mr. Smear, with regard to what you 
said the other day about the influence of the 
human eye, I have been thinking a great deal, 
and making some experiments. You know the 
eat, as you have often told me, is a feline animal, 
and I have been trying with all my might to 
make him look at me, but he won’t. Now this 
seems to make it all doubtful about the wild 
beasts, for when an animal is rushing towards 
you as hard as he can bound, what is the use of 
your having a human eye, ¢f you can’t get him to 
look at it ?” 

There is something almost terrible about the 
closeness and acuteness of this reasoning. I 
believe that it was on the strength of these two 
searching replies that C. J.’s mother decided that 
that boy should be brought up to the bar. “A 
retort such as one of these,” the good lady re- 





marked, “ would establish his career for ever ; any 
court of law in England would quail before such 
a reply.” 

“Yes, my dear,” replied Mr. Brogg sen., 
but you must remember that, however good his 
replies may be, they wouldn’t, in a court of law, 
give him a week to think them over.” 

One word, by-the-by, about Mr. Brogg senior. 
He was rather a rough old fellow, and scarcely 
fit to be the father of such a son. He used to 
say that he hated sentiment, and that sort of | 
thing, and he thought that the boy (C. J.) was 
being made a fool of by his mother. He had, 
however, not much voice in the management of 
domestic matters, being absent all day in the 
City, at the bank in which he was a partner, and 
his wife being 4 person of extraordinary energy 
and activity. Old Brogg might, however, do as 
he liked with the other boy, James, so he was 
sent to school and brought up as other boys are, 
and was the apple of his father’s eye. Never- 
theless, James grew up, as has already appeared, 
with a profound belief in his brother, and with a 
conviction that everything should and would give 
way before him all through bis life. 

Mr. Brogg was a good man of business, and 
provided all the money which was wanted in his 
wife’s establishment. For his own part, all that 
he expected was to find a good dinner on the 
table every day at seven o’clock, to be allowed to 
partake of it m peace, and, furthermore, to be 
permitted to retire to his own private room when- . 
ever he liked. There were people who frequented 
his house before whom he fled, refined souls who 
talked of things which he did not understand, 
and who never thought of taking him into the 
conversation. Before such he fled to his dearly 
beloved study, where he would plump down in 
his easy-chair, exclaiming: “ Bless my heart and 
life, what a deal of nonsense is talked in this 
world.” Thatdone, his wrath was over, and he || 
would give himself up to the Express and an || 


occasional nap, and so pass a pleasant evening. || 


And this, mind, if you can believe it, was said to 


be a clever man—a man whose opinion was || 


waited for and looked up to in the City, and, | 
forsooth, with brains worth ten of those contained 
in any one of the skulls of the geniuses in the 
next room. So his friends said, poor creatures! | 
From what I have been able to glean from 
different sources, it has always seemed to me 
that there was nothing in old Brogg—positively | 
nothing. Money, indeed, he mayhaveknownsome- | 
thing about; but what’s that? Shall we rank | 
Finance with Feeling, or Shares with Sentiment ? 
No, dear reader, we will not do that. We 
may do many wrong things, but not that. Ah, 
Sentiment! who that knows thy delicious melt- 
ing mood, will ever put aught into competition 
with thee? Sentiment! Is it pleasure or pain ? 
Brogg (C.J.), as a child, once whacked a dog in 
order that he might have the rapture of sympa- 
thising with it afterwards, and uniting his tears 
with those of the whelp. Here is a nature! 
Here is a soul yearning over all creation, and 
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asking to be admitted to a share in all sorrow. 
And Sentiment, strange to say, is wholly apart 
from, and unconnected with, all action. When 
you hear a tale of sorrow and suffering, it may 
be inconvenient to you at the time to come for- 
ward with assistance pecuniary or otherwise, 
but are you thereby debarred from identifying 
yourself, so to speak, with this grief? Far from 
it. You feel! You cast your sympathy forth, as 
it were, into the great invisible ocean of Senti- 
ment which flows around us, you feel that you 
are Man sympathising with Man, and a delicious 
peace envelops you as in a garment. 

And this is Sentiment—hated by the father 
Brogg, and by those like him. Poor wretches, 1 
say again. They may draw their cheques and send 
money to the relief of distress, but they will 
never know the joys of the sentimentalist even 
when he does nothing towards the relief of the 
distress for which he feels. I once knew an es- 
pecially refined sentimentalist who told me 
that he never gave, because, by so doing, he 
would, to a certain extent, diminish the misery of 
the person whom he relieved, and so would no 
longer be able to feel the horror of the case as 
fully as before. ‘I could have spared a sove- 
reign, but I could not lose the luxury of a tear,” 
he said, in—as I think—very touching language. 
Nay, but why should I conceal it ? It was Brogg 
(C.J.) who thus spoke, and I know he could 
have spared the sovereign, because he spent a 
pound in hothouse grapes—of which he was 
| very fond—that very day. 
| I have anticipated a little again; we are still 
occupied with one great man’s childhood and 
| early youth. Of this time, let me frankly own 
that I speak only from what I have heard. I 
describe a period considerably anterior to that 
which brought me personally acquainted with 
| the subject of our memoir. For what I know 
of this time then, I am indebted to friends who 
were in the habit of frequenting the house, such as 
the Reverend Smear, James Brogg, H. K. Brogg, 
| and others. The reports of this last witness, H. K. 
Brogg to wit, I have only taken for what they 
were worth, bearing with his scornful language 
and perverted views, in the hope of being able to 
| extract useful information from what he said. 
C.J., it. appears, was not very fond of the 
| society of, boys of his own age, nor were they in 
turn particularly enamoured of his. He was not 
understood. His philosophy went for nothing, 
whilst his ignorance in the matter of cricket and 
| rounders, went for a great deal against him. The 
| experiment was tried two or three times of al- 

lowing C. J. to visit some young friends who 
| lived a little way out of town, but on his return- 
| ing the last time with a surfeit from rumning, a 
| swollen nose from a “ misunderstanding,” and a 
| bad indigestion, it was decided that the experi- 
| ment should not be tried again, and this all the 
| more because the rumour reached Mrs. B. that 
| the unappreciative youths whom her darling 
‘| had visited had pronounced him not only to 
| be a muff, but a fussy little snob. 





The nose, and the surfeit, and the indigestion, 
rendered it necessary that C. J. should keep his 
bed all next day, which he did, while the Reve- 
rend Smear, having a holiday, was able to devote 
himself to his favourite amusement of painting 
in oils. His was a light touch and a free pencil, 
and it is probable that no man ever covered 
canvas more swiftly, or managed to create such 
a smell of paint in a house, as our tutor. He did 
not stint colour either on his canvas or else- 
where, but bestowed it liberally on the furniture 
and on his own wearing apparel. The subjects 
chosen by the Reverend Christopher were always 
remarkably selected, and possessed always some 
hidden vein of interest which the spectator was 
expected to understand by intuition. Thus he 
would paint “ A Robber’s Cave; the Robbers are 
absent on one of their marauding Expeditions, and 
the Chief is at this moment supposed to be 
sparing the life of a Lady of great personal 
charms.” “The Blasted Heath, just before the 
entry of the Weird Sisters and Macbeth upon the 
Scene,” would be another of his selections. The 
Reverend Smear was quite a brilliant amateur, 
and had sent pictures to the Royal Academy, 
which body had been so afraid of not placing 
them as the artist would have wished, that they 
had never placed them at all. 

Mr. Smear was entirely independent of Nature, 
and could strike off a landscape or human figure 
in avery short time, without in either case having 
any object before him to paint from. 

The Reverend Christopher’s performances, as 
an artist, are only dwelt upon in this place, be- 
cause it was m connexion with them that another 
of those remarkable answers—two of which have 
already been here set down—was drawn from our 
hero’s lips, or rather, to be more exact, through 
his lips from his brain. The tutor, it seems, had, 
after considerable labour, succeeded in completing 
to his satisfaction a picture of an interior, in which 
was represented, among other things, a window, 
by which, indeed, the said interior was lighted. 
This picture had been kept a secret from C. J, 
while in progress, being intended for a surprise, 
and, in truth, for a present from the excellent 
Smear. It was only shown, then, to our inte- 
resting young friend when in a completed state, 
It was not C. J.’s practice, at any period of his 
life, to give praise to anything. I have never 
ascertained the reason of this, but I think he 
conceived that praise produces a relaxation 
of effort, and that he wished to keep the human 
race always up to the mark, always doing 
its best. Be this as it may, it is certain that, 
on being shown this work of our brilliant ama- 
teur, he remained for some time perfectly silent, 
and when he spoke, it was in the language of 
censure. . 

“T don’t quite like your effect, Mr. Smear,” 
he remarked. 

“" ot like the effect! I am truly grieved,” 
said the unhappy artist. “To say the truth, I 
had hoped that it was in the effect that I had ex- 
celled.” 
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“Nevertheless, it is not agreeable to me, Mr. 
Smear.” y 

* And may I ask in what respect you conceive 
it to have failed ?” asked the humbled preceptor. 

“Your window,” replied this extraordinary 
youth, “is too light. It is so bright, indeed, that 
I am unable to see anything else in the pic- 
ture.” 

But here our artist felt so strong in his theory, 
that he actually made an attempt to defend him- 
self. “Allow me,” he urged, with the utmost 
politeness, “to suggest that this defect—in itself, 
doubtless, sufficiently to be deplored—is, grant- 
ing the introduction of the window, quite in- 
evitable. From that window the light falls upon 
all the different objects in the apartment, which 
all must necessarily, therefore, be darker than it.” 

“ Must they, Mr. Smear,” inquired the pupil; 
“and why ?” 

“ Because,” replied the other, with a certain 
air of conscious pride—“ because the thing lighted 
cannot be brighter than that which lights it—be- 
cause the cause that a thing exists must be 
stronger than the thing which exists by it.” 

“* * Because the cause that a thing exists must 
be stronger than the thing that exists by it,’ ” 
repeated C. J., very slowly. He repeated the 
sentence to himself once or twice, and then, with 
leisurely steps, departed from the room. 

“Oh, my goodness!” exclaimed the tutor to 
himself, when left alone, “what have I said? Is 
it true, I wonder? Yes,” he added, presently, in 
a valiant tone, and repeating the sentence to 
himself. “Its true. It is rather queerly put; 
but it is true, and I’ll stand by it to the last.” 

In less than a week, this time—in five days, if 
the reader can believe it—the theory of our 
learned man was brought once more on the tapis 
by his pupil. 

Our young friend, for some time before speak- 
ing, had been observed by his tutor, who feared 
there was miching mallecho, to look repeatedly 
into the garden. At length the right moment 
for speaking seemed to have arrived. 

Mr. Smear,” he said, “do you see old Adams 
there, the gardener, and his son, the under- 
gardener ?” 

“Undoubtedly I do,” was the reply. 

** And do you observe,” continued our youth- 
ful casuist, “how small and short and shrivelled 
the father is, and how tall and broad and strong 
the son is ?” 

The tutor felt, without knowing why, that he 
was getting on some dangerous ground, but he 
admitted these things to be so. 

“And yet, Mr. Smear, you urged the other 
day that the cause that a thing exists must be 
stronger than the thing which exists by it, when 
here is old Adams, who, as being his father, is 
the cause that young Adams exists, not com- 





parable in strength or in any other respect to 
his own son.” 

Inconceivable and matchless sophistry. Here 
was the unhappy tutor made, as it were, to eat 
his own words, and that he might do so the more 
easily, here was his theory made mincemeat 
of, for convenience of swallowing. And the 
worst of it was, that all the time the Reverend | 
Christopher felt that this reasoning of his 
pupil’s was entirely false—at any rate, in so far 
as it bore upon his theory of light—and yet, for 
the life of him, he could not prove it to be so. | 
To do him justice, he went at it like alion. He 
cudgelled his brains. He wrote short essays on 
the subject in the dead of night, and even sent 
off letters to certain old friends at the University |; 
asking their opinions. But it wasall to no pur- 
pose. The more he considered, the greater be- 
came his confusion. His friends wrote to him 
that it was a mere sophism, a thing that any 
schoolboy could refute—they didn’t do it them- 
selves, by-the-by—and that his own theory of 
light was entirely correct. There was one of 
Mr. Smear’s correspondents, a head of a house, 
and a personage with a high reputation for 
wisdom, who told him that he should have con- 
fined himself to this same theory of light, and 
not have added the clause about the superior 
strength of the cause to the effect, and Smear 
did feel that, perhaps, it would have been better 
if he had done so; but it was all useless now, so 
he fretted himself into a loss of flesh and a great 
pallor of countenance, and then, to put a period 
to his doubts, he got up one fine morning, and, 
seizing his palette and brushes, toned down the 
window to such an extent as could in no way be 
accounted for, except, indeed, by the following 
addition, which he hastened to make, to the title 
of his picture: “ An Eclipse of the Sun (total) is 
supposed to be going on outside.” 

Such was the result of this, the third instance | 
of extraordinary readiness on the part of the sub- 
ject of this memoir. 
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